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“Insurance and Bonding Requirements 
of Financial Institutions” 


VER 25 different forms of insurance and bonds are needed to 
safeguard the average bank—all of them written by the Etna Life 


and Affiliated Companies. 
@ What they are and how to sell them is described in the A&tna-izer 
supplement for May, the fourth of a series analyzing the insurance needs 
of various business and professional groups. 
@ While designed primarily for Aitna representatives, a limited number 
of copies of this edition has been reserved for distribution to insurance 
men in general. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conneéticut 
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A RELIANCE AGENCY 


Connection Means 


—a direct agency contract, assuring more sub- 
stantial first year and renewal commissions. 
—participating, non-participating and guaran- 
teed dividend insurance with an adequate range 
of contract forms. 
—the Perfect Protection Policy which assures 
less sales resistance, lower lapse ratio and 25% 
to 40% more sales than is the case with the 
average life insurance policy. 
—the new Juvenile Policy which is now meeting 
enthusiastic public acceptance from coast to 
coast. 
—office facilities and furnishings provided in 
the Branch Office without cost. 
—greater opportunities for self-development in 
this fast growing organization. 
—prospect-finding service and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 
—prestige, as a representative of this strong, 
progressive institution which is the first to place 
$400,000,000 of ordinary life insurance in force 
in 25 years without consolidation or reinsurance. 

And what's more, it means PROSPERITY 
to hundreds of Reliance underwriters nation- 
wide. 

"Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell MORE 
life insurance.” 

Profitable agency connections are open to 
men who can furnish satisfactory references. 
All communications strictly confidential. 


RELIANCE LIFE 











An Illustration of the 
Perfect Protection Policy 








$ 50.00 weekly if disabled by 
accident. 


$ 50.00 every week for 52 
weeks if disabled by sickness. 


$600.00 per year in addition if 
totally and permanently disabled 
by accident or sickness. No more 
premiums to pay and no deduc- 
tions from the amount of life insur- 
ance due your family. 


$ 5,000 cash to you at age 
65, or 


$ 5,000 cash or a substantial 
monthly income in the event of 
natural death. 


$15,000 cash or $10,000 cash 
and a substantial monthly income 
in event of accidental death. 








Issued In Larger Or 
Smaller Amounts 





























_ RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation, furnish me complete details on the Reliance Agency Contract. 
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number of THe SprEcTATOR 


T HIS 
is issued from a new home, comes 


to you attired in new and distinctive 
dress, and is, the product of an editorial 
staff infused, in some measure, with new 
blood. Tue Spectator, by virtue of 
these changes, to say nothing of its lusti- 
ness and vigor, might, in a brief moment 
of giddiness, feel inclined to consider it- 
self a youngster. But though our eyes, 
like the eyes of youth, are fastened on 
the future, and our avowed progres- 
sivism entitles us to membership in 
journalism’s modern generation, it is not 
our wish to, nor could we if we so fool- 
ishly desired, jettison the traditions, the 
policies, the valuable accomplishments 
and iessons of the past. 

Nearly sixty-two years of insurance 
publishing, during fifty-two of which the 
undersigned has been identified with its 
operations and policies, have given THE 
SPECTATOR a background not easily 
erased, ideals and ambitions not lightly 
surrendered and a vision not readily 
dimmed. In the first editorial of the first 
issue of THe Spectator (January, 
1868) there was inscribed this statement: 

If a bold vigorous and independent policy 
shall commend us to patronage, then THE 
SPECTATOR will have achieved all that we wish 
it should achieve. 
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Sixty-two years later we are still stand- 
ing on that statement and are reiterating 
it as the keynote of our policy in future. 

Coincident with this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR is the sixty-third annual meet- 
ing of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and it might be truthfully said 
that in the history of the one as recorded 
in and supported by the other, may be 
found the story of insurance progress in 
America. Even as this number of THE 
SPECTATOR records the proceedings of the 
National Board meeting today, so in our 
issue of March, 1868, the first paragraph 
of a leading article reads as follows: 

The second annual convention of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters was held in New 
York this week, concluding, after a two days’ 
session, with a banquet at Delmonico’s. 

The record of the National Board is by 
no means the log of a leviathan serenely 
sailing through placid waters. On the 
contrary, its early years call forth the pic- 
ture of a stout little craft, fighting its 
way through seas which more than once 
threatened to prove too rough and treach- 
erous. The files of THe Spectator re- 
count those anxious occasions in the early 
days when the Board, sometimes through 
its weakness, sometimes through abuse 
of its strength, was on the brink of ex- 
tinction. But it made the grade, and 


along in the early nineties, swung into the 
activities which have made it an institu- 
tion not only noteworthy for its promo- 
tion of sound underwriting but a great 
benefactor, as well, of the public weal. 
In its enlightening researches into meth- 
ods of fire prevention and elimination of 
fire waste, its practical aid in stabilizing 
conditions in cities where great conflagra- 
tions occurred, its pioneer work in curb- 
ing thoughtless and prejudicia! legislation, 
its fathering of that brilliant scientific 
body, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, the 
National Board has outstripped, in the 
matter of service to our municipalities, 
our country and her citizens, the accom- 
plishments of any other organization. 

The National Board is thus the epi- 
tomization of a principle which THE 
SPECTATOR, as an insurance paper, has al- 
ways liked to feel that it too was demon- 
strating: viz., that an institution devoted 
to the promotion and betterment of the 
insurance business is, ipso facto, a force 
for the betterment of civilization and the 
promotion of prosperity. 


President. 
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EGARDLESS of how you or I feel about 
that abomination which masquerades un- 
der the vari-colored cloak of humor—meaning 
the Insurance Agent Joke—whether we think 
it funny or not, the thing has become an estab- 
lished American witticism. It seems to have a 
permanent berth, like “Who was that tady I 
seen you with,” or the Marx Brothers, or the 
story about Pat and Mike. 
* x * 
ITHOUT attempting to psycho-analize 
the mass mind of the nation, let’s simply 
take the word of a noted vaudeville actor and 
believe that all audiences are dumb. An au- 
dience or a public likes to laugh at the jokes 
it has headed before. In the case of humor, 
familarity breeds a series of chuckles ending 
with a loud guffaw. 
x * 
O it is that the persistency of life insurance 
S salesmen has become the subject of jest. 
The fact that vanished legions of insurance 
agents have sold prosperity, security and hap- 
piness into the home of America and that an 
army of efficient workers are carrying on with 
unprecedented success today is, I believe, ap- 
preciated, but ask a hundred and thirty million 
people to let go a joke with which they have 
become personally acquainted? Never! 
xk x 
HY, even former President Coolidge, re- 
sourceful as he undoubtedly is, fell back 
on the theme the day he was elected to the board 
of the New York Life. Then a few days later 
Franklin P. Adams, dean of newspaper para- 
graphers, got off a good one in his column in 
the New York World when he wagered that 
Mr. Coolidge’s next door neighbor was glad 
the ex-President had been made a director and 
not a salesman. Such darts of wit are, of 
course, to be expected from those to whom 
subtlety of humor is almost second nature, and 
the philosophical insurance agent will do well 
to just “grin and bear it,’ even to the coarser 
efforts of the low-brows who emphasize their 
gems of hilarity with back slappings and stiff, 
three fingered digs in the ribs. 
t- 2 * 
A S a matter of fact, there is no other logical 
course open to the profession. If insur- 
ance men openly resent the “jokes” of expert 
and amateur wise-crackers, then they are cer- 
tain to redouble their efforts. Brevity may be 
the Soul of Wit. but its breath of life is down- 
right maliciousness. Else why laugh when a 


fat man slips on a banana peeling? 
x ok x 


FTER all, Henry Ford has made millions 

through the word of mouth advertising 
medium and the country has had 52 National 
Laugh Weeks a year while he was selling every 
third man shares in American Tin. So be not 
discouraged, but sign the humorist up for a 
twenty-payment life and say “Laugh that off.” 


NE of the interesting things about the 
growth of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness and the number of companies in it is the 
avenues from which those companies get their 
business. Naturally, with the old, established 
companies, there are the old, established sources 
of business production. With the many new 
companies which have entered the field during 
the past two years, matters are different. They 
not only must build up. agency forces and 
brokerage connections, but they must set to 
work to affect the-necessary connections with 
established companies so that their somewhat 
scant incomes (by comparison with companies 
already in the field) may be augmented by the 
reinsurance process. 
coe 
PROPOS of the reinsurance angle of the 
casualty and surety business, some of the 
old companies which have been complaining of 
the entry of the newcomers are now in the posi- 
tion of themselves turning to those very new- 
comers for reinsurance facilities in cases of 
exceptionally large bonds. Also, I rather sus- 
pect that there are occasions when an estab- 
lished company might attempt to “palm off” 
on a new company a large amount of reinsur- 
ance on a risk which in itself is not particularly 
desirable and on which the originating com- 
pany has maintained only a small retention. 
* * x 


T would, manifestly, be unfair to say that 
about any group of underwriters and would 
likewise be unfair to say it about any com- 
pany as connotating its general practice, but 
it could happen oncé or twice and the new 
company which—through inexperience—‘fell 
for it” would find its chickens coming home to 
roost as plucked hens. Furthermore, there are 
one or two new companies in the field which 
are directed by executives who have come into 
the insurance business from the banking and 
finance interests and who are primarily con- 
cerned with preduction in substantial amounts 
without understanding exactly what happens to 
the premium dollar after it goes into the mills 
of the business. That situation, where it exists, 
exerts a definite influence on a company which 
probably will be observed in the ultimate loss 
ratios, whether on direct writings or on reinsur- 
ance. 
oak ae 
LL in all, the way of the new company 
is not an easy one these days. I do not 
mean to indicate a personal belief on my part 
that a new company cannot succeed in attempt- 
ing to build up a substantial volume of desir- 
able business, but I do mean to state that the 
going is not all smooth nor the path entirely 
one of roses. If a new company is careful, ob- 
tains the services of the right type of officials 
and pursues an energetic yet conservative 
course, there is plérity of room. Those which 
do not follow this policy will fall by the wayside. 


OU’VE been walking the floor all night 

with an excruciating toothache. You're 
in the dentist’s ante room an hour before he ar- 
rives to see patients. You feel so terrible you 
wish you were dead but at last he comes in. 
It’s the first time in your life that you’ve been 
glad to see a dentist professionally. 

“Doctor,” you cry in desperation, “My tooth 
I can’t stand it. Fill it, kill the nerve, 
yank it out altogether—anything, so long as you 
stop the pain. 

“H-m-m, let’s have a look at it,” he says in 
his best professional manner. “Open wide’— 
H-m-m.” 

“Sorry,” he says, assisting you out of the 
chair, “But it’s a bi-cuspid. I’m a molar man. 
You'll have to see Dr. Yank, but only by ap- 
pointment. He’s so busy these days—seems to 
be nothing but bi-cispid cases lately, more’s 
the pity for me. Good day, if you have any 
trouble with your mol ——.” 





* * * 


A RIDICULOUS hypothecation, of course, 
even in this age of specialization. But 
aren’t there any number cf agents carrying on 
their business in just such a fashion? Folks 
say about an agent, “he’s in the insurance busi- 
ness.” But when a client comes in his office 
with a bunch of insurance worries to be dis- 
posed of he finds that Mr. Agent is not in the 
insurance business but the fire insurance busi- 
nes, or the casualty insurance ‘business or the 
contract bond end of the game. 
* *k x 


N the larger cities, of course, there are brok- 

ers and agents who have found that the 
only feasible way of carrying on their business 
is to concentrate on a single line, a line of such 
proportions that a full day’s solicitation every 
day in the week will not exhaust its possibili- 
ties. But for most agents, five figure incomes 
are possible orily through the development of 
every scrap of business that can be turned. For 
them, multiple line selling is the. only logical 
course. The average insurance buyer is a mul- 
tiple line buyer and he would prefer to place 
all his business with one “counselor.” Why 
chase him into five or ‘six other offices? 


* * * 


F you are the type of agent who places the 

placard “INSURANCE” outside your door, 
and you wish to be considered as the insurance 
man in your locality, turn to the Special Lines 
supplement to this isue and you will find an 
article entitled “Insuring All the Assets.” The 
author takes a hypothetical corporation and de- 
describes every type of insurance coverage it 
would need. It is a fair test of your own 
ranking as an insurance counselor if vou, too, 
could handle the insurance problems of such a 
corporation in your own city in such a comni- 
plete manner. 
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Special Line Sales Number 

NCE each year THE SPECTATOR 
O publishes a Special Line Sales Num- 
ber, in which is presented under one 
cover the latest information regarding 
growing lines of insurance coverage. 
This Number is published as Section II 
of this issue. All insurance men will find 
the contents of value and well worthy of 
careful reading, inasmuch as it is desir- 
able on the part of every salesman of in- 
surance to be thoroughly versed on all 
the ramifications of his business. The 
multiple line method of publication gives 
complete information to every insurance 
man on every kind of insurance. The 
combined circulation of THE SPECTATOR 
has thus served the interests of its readers 
and advertisers more effectually than can 
the circulation of a single line paper. 





Texas Rate Controversy 
HE action of the Texas Board of 


Insurance Commissioners in fixing 
the commission rates for fire business at 
20 per cent, and for automobile business 
at 25 per cent of premiums has aroused 
both commendation and criticism. While 
most of the companies and general agents 
are reported to favor the limitation of 
commissions mentioned, they naturally, 
on general principles, do not like to see 
public officials assuming authority to 
prescribe what commissions the company 
shall pay. There seems to be some doubt 
as to the legal authority of the Board to 
fix commission rates, and this question 
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is being tested by three Texas compa- 
nies which have asked for an injunction 
to restrain the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners from making its commission 
ruling effective. : 

As the more prominent local agents of 
the State also favor the commission, as 
is evidenced by the recent vote in its favor 
by the Texas Association of Insurance 
Agents, it will be interesting to follow the 
course of the application for an injunc- 
tion on which it is anticipated that there 
will be a hearing early in June. The 
time set for the new ruling to become 
effective is August. In the meanwhile 
companies which have been paying com- 
missions will have an opportunity to fig- 
ure out how they are going to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions if the 
application for an injunction should fail. 





Fire Underwriting In 1928 

COMPILATION of the records of 

Ioo of the leading fire insurance 
companies of the country for 1928 shows 
that their underwriting profit last year 
was 6.2 per cent of their underwriting 
income earned, while in the preceding 
year it had been 4 per cent. or a num- 
ber of years prior to 1927 underwriting 
losses had been the rule, the year 1926 
having resulted in a loss on insurance 
transactions of 4.4 per cent, while in 
1925 the loss was 4.6 per cent; in 1924 
it was 3.3 per cent and in 1923 it was 
I.I per cent. 

During the last 31 years, with under- 
writing income earned aggregating $12,- 
603,782,296, the underwriting profit was 
less than $33,000,000, or .3 per cent of 
the underwriting income earned. These 
figures are computed according to the 
formula of the underwriting and invest- 
ment exhibit of the Convention state- 
ment blank, and do not allow for inter- 
est on reserves. 

In 1928 the 100 companies whose fig- 
ures are presented in the accompanying 
table received for interest, rents and 
dividends $69,604,075, while their gains 
from investments in other ways aggre- 
gated $75,426,073, making a total of 
$145,030,148, compared with $162,867,- 
239 of total gains from investments in 
the preceding year. 

After payment of $38,923,438 for divi- 
dends, less surplus contributions, and 
adding $5,260,763 to special reserves, 


5 


etc., the 100 companies were able to in- 
crease their surplus funds last year by 
$148,980,272. The dividend disburse- 
ments were nearly $7,000,000 less than 
in the preceding year and the addition to 
surplus was $26,000,000 more than in 
1927. 

Of the thirty-six companies domiciled 
in New York State twenty-nine show un- 
derwriting profits ; of the forty-four com- 
panies of other states only six are re- 
corded as having made losses on under- 
writing, while all of the twenty foreign 
companies tabulated show underwriting 
profits. 

The underwriting income earned in 
1928 was nearly $15,000,000 less than in 
1927, though the percentage of profit 
was more than 2 per cent higher. 

Considering the results for the last 31 
years, it is notable that in only nineteen of 
those years has there been a profit on 
the underwriting transactions, and in but 
six of them has the percentage of un- 
derwritnig income earned, whereas the 
standard rate of profit assumed to be 
fair is 5 per cent, plus 3 per cent addi- 
tional to take care of the conflagration 
hazard. Three-tenths of one per cent 
profit does not go far toward yielding 
the eight per cent standard for under- 
writing profit and conflagration reserve. 


The results of the leading companies’ 
business in the last 31 years have been 
as follows: 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS, 31 YEARS 
Investment gains, 31 years........... $1,349,521,396 
Contributions of stockholders, etc., in 

1906, the year of the San Francisco 
conflagration, including net receipts 
from foreign companies’ home offices 72,569,778 
Underwriting profit, 31 years........... 32,907,495 


$1,454,998,669 
Dividends paid 31 years (not deducting 


contributions in 1906), including remit- 


tances to foreign companies’ home 
CGE fo ce eckccddaciomesetasavaedesas $628,024,225 


Increase in special reserve, etc......... 73,229,667 
Net increase in surplus............... 753,744,777 


 $1,454,998,659 





Readers Buy and Sell Insurance 

N a country of unparalled prosperity 

we are inclined to take for granted 
the many advantages attained and 
perhaps, at times, to neglect some of the 
factogs which would be highly prized in 
a less fortunate environment. This 
thought occured when a _ prominent 
South American insurance personage 
visiting the United States simply could 
not sufficiently express his astonishment, 
and a degree of envy, at the vast amount 
of educational literature and reference 


Editorial 
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material on the subject of insurance 
available to the American public. 

In his country life insurance has made 
comparatively little headway and he 
rightly assumed that with the advent of 
educational publicity the business will 
take a mighty stride forward. For this 
reason he is anxious to secure a more 
plentiful distribution of insurance books 
and magazines and is working toward 
this end. 

The connection is, that the rank and 
file of American insurance men and 
women might take a lesson from the 
point so emphasized and make more lib- 
eral use of the many fine insurance works 
which are being published every year. 
And again, it might not be inappropo to 
once more remind our readers that they 
are welcome at all times to make use of 
the extensive library facilities maintained 
by The Spectator Company in its new 
quarters at 243 West 39 Street, New 

-York City. 


Illinois Ruling As to 
Reciprocals 

HE Attorney-General of Illinois has 

rendered an opinion in which he 
holds that parties contemplating the or- 
ganization of fire insurance reciprocal 
exchange may not use the word manager 
instead of attorney-in-fact, nor members 
agreement instead of power of attorney, 
nor member instead of subscriber, and 
the Attorney-General holds that subscrib- 
ers mentioned in the law must be used as 
subscribers in law. 





W. B. Molinare Now Supervisor With 
Reliance Life 

Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces the appointment of W. B. 
Molinare as Supervisor with headquarters at 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mr. Molinare joined the Reliance Life In- 
surance Company as Agency Organizer in Sep- 
tember 1928 and his organization ability was 
soon recognized by W. L. Baldwin, Inspector 
of Agencies, and he was promoted to Super- 
visor effective May Ist. He was formally Gen- 
eral Agent of the International Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Molinare began his life insur- 
ance career in 1923 as a personal producer and 
soon became one of the leading life insurance 
writers and organizers in the state. 


Klee Joins Manhattan Life 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York City announces the appointment of 
Mr. Walter R. Klee as General Agent, with 
headquarters in the Manhattan Life Building, 


Life Insurance 





New York. In the year 1916 Mr. Klee became 
Special Agent for the Travelers Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn., his association covering a 
period of six years. During that time Mr. 
Klee insured President Hoover’s organization, 
the Belgian Relief Commission, for $500,000, 
group insurance, covering one hundred em- 
ployees, exclusive of individual policies on de- 
partment heads for approximately another half 
million, 

In 1925 he joined the J. Elliott Hall Agency, 
and since that time has made a reputation as a 
big personal producer. During his first year 
with that organization he was third in paid-for 
business in New York City, and seventeenth in 
the country for the entire Penn Mutual Or- 
ganization. 


Publish Lapse Rate Monthly 

In the interests of the conservation of: their 
organization, the Salt Lake City agency of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., dares to publish a personal lapse 
rate table on the business of each of the men 
who have produced business for. the preceding 
month. This table appears. monthly in their 
agency Bulletin, the Salt Lake City Pioneer. 


Salesmen Honor M. D. Flavin 
Thirty salesmen of the St. Louis agency of 
the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., met for dinner at Hotel Jeffer- 
son, last Wednesday night, in honor of M. D. 
Flavin, recently appointed agency supervisor. 





NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 








Nylic Public Service 


Life Insurance is “‘public service.” 


It helps individuals to save and insures their life values against loss 
by death or by total and permanent disability. 


In order to earn interest on the policy-holders’ savings, it loans money 
to home-owners, to railroads, to owners of city buildings, to public 
utility companies, to the United States government, and to states, 


counties and municipalities. 


Probably no other institution serves our people singly and collectively, 
both as private individuals and as citizens, in so many vital ways. 


A company’s usefulness to the community is, therefore, largely meas- 
ured by the number of people protected, the amount of insurance in 
force and the amount of its invested assets. 


As of January 1, 1929, the New 
York Life had about 2 Million 


policy-holders Insured for 
over 634 Billions. 


Its assets amounted to over 
114 Billion Dollars. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Actuaries Meet 











James D. Craig Again Elected President—Large 


Attendance Present At Two Day Conference 
In New York 


ings of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 

ica in the history of the organization 
was held in the Metropolitan Auditorium on 
May 17 and 18. The Fellows of the Society 
were on hand promptly at 10 a. m., Thursday, 
for the first session and were welcomed by 
President Craig and Secretary Thompson. 

The first business before the meeting was 
the election of officers which resulted in the 
re-election of the president and most of the 
other officials. The council is now as follows: 
President, James D. Craig; vice-presidents, 
Edward B. Morris and John Parker; secre- 
tary, Ray D. Murphy; treasurer, Edward W. 
Marshall; editor of transactions, John M. 
Laird. 

The following named members were elected, 
their terms to expire in May, 1932: J. R. 
Larus, H. H. Wolfenden, J. S. Thompson, J. 
B. McClean. The president’s address was an- 
other feature of the initial session, the intro- 
duction of which is printed on this page. Mr. 
Craig’s message was an inspiration and a well 
told review of the accomplishments of the So- 
ciety since the distant day of its organization. 

The entertainment features were well cared 
for by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, acting as host to the Society, and the 
annual dinner at the Roosevelt was one of the 
most successful affairs of the season. 


O NE of the best attended annual meet- 


Should Disability Be Subject to 
Pro RateP 


By J. M. Laird, Vice-President, Connecticut 
General Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


T HE joint report of the two Disability Com- 

mittees which have been considering the 
problem of devising standard provisions for dis- 
ability benefits in connection with life insurance 
has made the matter of prorating a timely sub- 
‘ect of discussion. Mr. Laird opens his paper 
with a description of the application of the pro- 
rating principle in fire and automobile insurance 
as well as in both Commercial and Non-Cancel- 
able Accident and Health insurance. In discuss- 
ing the applicability of the idea of Disability 
Benefits, three clauses are considered which have 
received more or less attention recently in con- 
nection with developments of the disability fea- 
ture. Mr. Laird points out that in safeguard- 
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ing the Company much can be accomplished by 
sound underwriting, that is, by careful study of 
applicant’s earnings and of amount of disable- 
ment insurance in other companies and by the 
establishment of a suitable limiting age. It is 
recognized that the movement in favor of a pro- 
rating clause is gaining great momentum and 
we are told that it has been recommended as 
permissive by both Committees of Actuaries 
above referred to. The more important phases 
are (1) Should the clause apply only to dis- 
ability benefits or to Accident and Health in- 
surance as well, (2) Should the total benefits 
be limited to 100 per cent or to a lesser propor- 
tion of earnings, (3) How should the prorating 
clause be applied in relation to old insurance 
without such clause. (4) If the benefits are re- 
duced what refund should be made to the policy- 





James D. Craig Praises 
Society’s Founders 
(Introduction to Presidential Address) 

N April 30, 1889, the United 

States celebrated as a national 
holiday the 100th anriversary of 
Washington’s inauguration as Presi- 
dent. Almost concurrently, or on 
April 25, 1889, the Actuarial Society 
of America came into being and 
might, therefore, be looked upon as 
one of the first products of the second 
century in the history of this coun- 
try. No such association had been in 
existence here up to that time, 
although th British Institute of Act- 
uaries was then forty years old and its 
influence had become _ generally 
known. This Actuarial Society of 
America is now in turn celebrating 
its fortieth anniversary. It, therefore 
seems eminently fitting, before con- 
sidering the development of these forty 
years and the problems of the future, 
that we hereby give audible expres- 
sion to ‘that reverence and admira- 
tion which we all feel for the found- 
ers, who by their precepts and prac- 
tices did so much to make the busi- 
ness in general and our calling in 
particular more honorable. 

















James D. Craig, President Actuarial Society 
of America 


holder and (5) Should it be made permissive 
or compulsory. It is pointed out that the entire 
problem requires study in order that the best 
possible type of clause may be evolved. 


Section 97—New York Law 
Revision of 1929 


By M. Albert Linton, Vice-President, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Ins. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

N December, 1927, the Superintendent of In- 

surance of New York appointed five Fel- 
lows of the Actuarial Society as a committee 
to prepare the draft of amendments to Section 
97 of the New York Insurance Law which 
would accomplish certain objects desired by the 
Insurance Department. The committee consisted 
of E. E. Cammack, Robert Henderson, Arthur 
Hunter, E. B. Morris, and’ M. A. Linton, 
Chairman; shortly after the Committee had 
rendered its report in 1928 Mr. Hunter’s place 
was taken by Mr. Henry Moir. The Commit- 
tee held five meetings and called two confer- 
ences of companies representing the different 
conditions that would have to be covered by 
the new legislation. On February 1, 1928, it 
submitted an unanimous report and on Febru- 
ary 24 the Superintendent called a conference 
of representatives of all companies doing busi- 
ness in the State. The proposed amendments 
had been sent to the companies but the neces- 
sarily short time that had been available, the 
full implication and effect of the proposed 
changes could not be determined. In spite of 
that fact there was a decided majority of opin- 
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ion favoring the changes. There was some op- 
position from the representatives of a few com- 
panies, as well as from representatives of the 
New York State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. During the latter part of 1928 some ex- 
ceedingly interesting letters were exchanged by 
Superintendent Beha and the representatives of 
that Association who feared that the new pro- 
visions might adversely affect the agents’ com- 
pensation and be generally disturbing to busi- 
ness, With the turn of the year Honorable Al- 
bert Conway became Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. He was successful in allaying the fears 
of the Underwriters and on January 31, 1929, 
at a special meeting in Albany, they formally 
withdrew opposition. It is felt that great credit 
is due him for the painstaking and tactful way 
in which he handled a difficult problem involv- 
ing wide divergence of opinion. After another 
public hearing at which no opposition appeared, 
a bill which had been introduced into the legis- 
lature by the Chairman of the Insurance Com- 
mittees of the two houses was passed and be- 
came a law by the Governor’s signature on April 
4, 1929, its provisions becoming effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1930. 

In this paper Mr. Linton presents a critical 
and detailed review of the Committee’s work. 


Group Life Cost In Relation to 
Age of the Contract 


By W. R. Williamson, Assistant Actuary, 

Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

HE experience of the Travelers Insurance 

Company in connection with its group 
business issued in the year 1913 to 1918, in- 
clusive, indicates that there has been*a steady 
advance in the average age, and, accordingly in 
the average cost. This is shown by the growth 
in the average expected loss per thousand from 
$8.63 in the first policy year to $9.95 in the 
tenth policy year. The causes of this increase 
are held to be (1) the net effect of turnover 
and the age at which such changes take place, 
(2) the steady growth of the concerns under 
observation, (3) the formulas of insurance with 
particular reference to the so-called service for- 
mula which gives the employees of short ser- 
vice a smaller amount of insurance than the 
employees of long service. 

In connection with the net effect of turnover, 
it is pointed out that the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected claims increases up to attained age 48 
and thereafter decreases and that thus there is 
a margin in the mortality portion of the gross 
rate below 35, a deficiency from 45 to 60 and 
again a margin above 60. 


An Experience Rating Formula 
By Ralph Keffer, Asst. Actuary, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

N experience rating formula is developed 

along the lines described by Mr. A. W. 
Whitney before the Casualty Society some years 
ago although the formula is exhibited in a 
slightly different form and is based upon dif- 
ferent original assumptions. The general plan 
is to establish a formula for the most probable 
rate which when applied to a particular indi- 
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vidual risk would produce the actual aggregate 
experience observed. The practical result, when 
applied to Group experience, is to give a re- 
classification of the groups by size and ex- 
perience and an average rate for each new class 
which, for a sufficiently large total business, 
should in the aggregate produce the same pre- 
mium income as if the same average rate were 
charged for each group. 


The Actuarial Profession on the 
North American Continent 


By Arthur Pedoe, Actuary, Continental Life 
Insurance Co., Toronto, Canada 

HE development of actuarial organizations 

in America is contrasted with their devel- 
opment in Great Britain where a large fraction 
of the entire membership of actuarial societies 
is concentrated in a few large cities. Here, the 
wide distribution of members of the American 
Institute and of the Actuarial Society has led 
to the growth of a number of Actuarial Clubs 
made up of the members of one city or locality 
and managed on informal lines. It is suggested 
that the formation of these Clubs be fostered 
by the parent actuarial associations in order that 
interest in actuarial affairs may be sustained 
between the rather infrequent meetings. The 
scope of the examinations of the Actuarial So- 
ciety is reviewed in some detail and a plea is 
made that the reading be consolidated and re- 
vised so as to reduce the essential reading to a 
minimum without, of course, making any ma- 
terial modification in the pre-determined stand- 
ard of qualification for membership. Another 
suggestion is made in reference to the periodic 
meetings of the Society, namely that the time 
be extended so that papers and discussions 
might be more adequately presented and that 
greater opportunity be allowed for informal dis- 
cussion and personal contact. The opinion is 
also expressed that more frequent joint meet- 
ings with other societies might be established to 
the advantage of all concerned, and that ad- 
dresses by experts on subjects relating to our 
work on its medical, legal, financial, economic 
or statistical side would add to the value of all 
meetings, 


A New Method of Computing 
Non-Participating Premiums 
By J. E. Hoskins, Asst. Actuary, The Travel- 
ers Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn, 

HE method set forth in this paper contem- 

plates the calculation of premiums by a 
process which involves an assumed rate of 
withdrawal as well as an assumed rate of mor- 
tality. A convenient arbitrary premium is as- 
sumed which is accumulated subject to the de- 
duction of death and withdrawal benefits and 
expenses. In making the accumulation, the 
most probable rates of mortality, withdrawal, 
interest and expense must be used. The writer 
states that in his opinion the recent past mor- 
tality and withdrawal experience may be taken 
as a fairly reliable guide for future experience. 
The expense rate can be predicted with a fair 
degree of exactness, but the determination of 
the proper rate of interest to be used is more 















difficult. In consideration of this question Mr. 
Hoskins gives special weight to the rates ob- 
tained on new investments in each of the past 
few years and a comparison of yields obtain- 
able on similar investments of different dura- 
tions. 

By determining the difference between the 
retrospective and prospective accumulations and 
ascertaining how much this difference will be 
reduced by a change of $1.00 in the assumed 
premium, the writer arrives at the exact modi- 
fication of the assumed premium rate to give 
the minimum rate required to provide for the 
benefits and expenses. To this rate he then 
adds a loading for profit and contingencies. At 
this point attention is called to the need of 
consistency between the premiums on the vari- 
ous plans and also to the danger of fixing 
competitive rates which entail a loss. 

The writer points out that in case the prob- 
able value of certain of the factors change, it 
may not be necessary to repeat the entire pro- 
cess in arriving at a new rate, For instance, 
while a complete change in the rate of mortality 
or withdrawal would entail a repetition of the 
work, the effect of a second change in either of 
these rates might, in certain cases, be estimated. 
The effect of changes in the surrender factors 
or expense values might also be computed sepa- 
rately, but a change in the interest rate would 
involve a complete new calculation. The paper 
also includes a discussion of the use of the aver- 
age size of the policy in determining the ex- 
pense factor. 


Company Practice—Annual 
Statement 


By C. E. West, Asst. Actuary, Provident Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIS paper deals exclusively with the con- 

vention form of the Annual Statement 
blank. It is the first paper in a number of years 
that has dealt in such detail with this topic. 

The author comments on practically every 
item found in the Income, Disbursements, As- 
sets, Liabilities and Gains and Loss Exhibit and 
shows in a number of cases the different meth- 
ods that are used by Companies in obtaining the 
same items. 

Of particular interest is the use of the punch- 
card system for obtaining certain items which 
are purely of an accounting nature. He points 
out that many of the smaller companies are ob- 
taining debits and credits by a punched card 
system, coding the accounts by numbers. It is 
staated that a distribution of premium income 
into new and renewal premiums, for several 
branches of business, is frequently accomplished 
by the tabulation of cards punched for that pur- 
pose. 

This paper should be especially valuable to 
students. 


Attended Research Conference 
Pearce H. Young, Assistant Secretary and 
Director of Education, Ernest L. Roberts, and 
John H. Leaver, Agency Supervisor, represented 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
at the annual spring conference of the Life In- 

surance Sales Research Bureau in Hartford. 
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Equitable Wins Russian 
Lawsuit 


English Court Holds Company Not 
Liable on Russian Policies—Also 
Decides Question of Currency 

In a case involving a policy issued in Russia 
by The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States on the life of an Englishman 
the King’s Bench Division in London has held 
that the Equitable is not liable under the policy. 

The Equitable issued life insurance policies 
in Russia pursuant to a law of the Czarist Gov- 
ernment and later, the Soviet Government en- 
acted a law which provided that life insurance 
was abolished and that all contracts entered 
into with private insurance companies were an- 
nulled. 

The English Court has held that the proper 
law of the contract was Russian, and on evi- 
dence of experts on Russian law determined 
that the effect of the Soviet legislation was that 
the “contract between the Plaintiff and the De- 
fendants was annulled by the Decree. 

Many lawsuits involving similar Russian 
policies have been started in New York against 
the Equitable by individuals and lawyers who 
have obtained assignments from the policy- 
holders in Russia. 


Metropolitan Mortgage Loans 


Three and a Half Million for New 
Dwellings and Farm Improve- 
ments 
Mortgage loans aggregating $3,696,237 were 
authorized yesterday by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Of this amount $2,956,947 
were city loans and $739,390 farm loans. In- 
cluded in the city loans were five on business 

buildings amounting to $529,000. 

The housing loans were for 482 dwellings ac- 
commodating 517 families and eighteen apart- 
ment houses accommodating 117 families, alto- 
gether accommodating 634 families. These loans 
were scattered in seventy-one cities and towns 
throughout the United States, the principal 
amounts being in the following: New York 
State, $87,900; District of Columbia, $69,250; 
North Carolina, $64,750; Tennessee, $126,200; 
Ohio, $83,700; Indiana, $64,500; Michigan, 
$212,200; Illinois, $550,022; Minnesota, $98,500; 
Washington, $74,000, and California, $713,075. 
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Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 


Illinois Underwriters Meet 


Five Hundred Attend Annual 
Convention at Bloomington 
and Discuss Association 
Problems 


Ralph C. Lowes President 


Go on Record as Favoring Agents 
Qualification Bill to Be Reintro- 
duced in Legislature 
Nearly five hundred life insurance men gath- 
ered at Blomington, Ill., for the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Association of Life Under- 
writers, last Saturday. A busy one day ses- 
sion was held and new officers elected. They 
are: Ralph C. Lowes, Peoria, president; Herb- 
ert Hendricks, Decatur, first vice-president; C. 
C. Webber, Springfield, second vice-president ; 
L. P. Livingood, Danville, secretary-treasurer. 
C. H. DeLong, of Champaign, was the retiring 

president of the association. 

D. S. S. Huebner, dean of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters; President C. C. 
Webber and E. B. Thurman, Chicago manager 
for the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, were principal speakers. 

The agents’ qualification bill, recently killed 
in the Illinois Senate, was endorse by the mem- 
bership. It is expected that the same or a 
similar bill will be reintroduced at the next 
session. This measure was known as the agents 
qualification bill. 

Springfield was chosen as the convention city 
for the ensuing year. Report of the member- 
ship commitee showed over 1500 on the mem- 
bership rolls of the association. This repre- 
sents about ten per cent of the entire national 
association ‘membership. 





Associated With Tunmore Agency 
John S. Tunmore, General Agent of the 
Provident Life Insurance Company, and R. A. 
Van Alst, Jr., General Agent of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company, with offices at 100 
East 42nd Street, have arranged with Dr. 
Harry G. Watson for him to make his head- 
quarters, during the hours of 1 to 3 daily, at 
their offices. 



















Roger B. Hull To Address 


Underwriters 


Meeting at Indianapolis Climaxes 
Successful Membership Drive 
by State Group 


Plans are being completed by offiicals of the 
Indianapolis Association of Life Underwriters 
for a jubilee meeting during the last week of 
the present month. The meeting is the climax 
of an extensive membership campaign and con- 
cludes the major activities of the association 
for the present year. The annual election of 
directors and officers will be held in June and 
this meeting will conclude the regular monthly 
activities of the association until fall, summer 
meetings’ not being held. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director and gen- 
eral counsel of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, will be the principal speaker 
at the May meeting. He will discuss the ob- 
jects of the national association. Richard H. 
Habbe, special agent in Indianapolis of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and president of the association is in 
charge of the program. C. C. Crumbaker, 
special agent of the Northwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company, is chairman of the membership 
drive. 


Half a Million Mortgage Loans 


New York Life Insurance Company 
Placed Over a Thousand Con- 
tracts Since January 1 


During the first four months of 1929 New 
York Life Insurance Company invested $20,- 
619,726 in 1,111 mortgage loans distributed 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Of this amount, $4,521,225 was loaned in the 
state of New York, $2,555,525 in California, 
$2,161,375 in Ohio, $1,649,100 in Illinois, $1,017,- 
530 in Washington, and the remainder in various 
other states and in Canada. 

On May 1, 1929, the total outstanding mort- 
gage loan investment of the company amounted 


to $537,986,973. 





Wanted 


Underwriters who know the best 
in Disability Coverage when they 
see it should get in touch with us. 
We have some valuable territory 
open in Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois Missouri and 
California. 

Our policies feature a full line of 
non cancellable “Gold Seal,” 
Forms, Non Medical, First Day 
Protection if desired. 

Progressive Agents Will Write 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 
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LEDGER ASSETS OF THE EQUITABLE 
December 31, 1928 


SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds........ $ 10,954,750 
(1) Municipal, State, etc. Bonds...... 8,383,207 
Railroad Bonds................. 236,571,822 
Public Utility Bonds............ 152,556,452 
(2) Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 5,164,767 
(5) Boreign Bonds... .... occ seceses 4,774,296 
CY So ae oe 17,124,798 
POLICY TIOANS:,, oc. ccc ccc ccc ec cc ees 151,579,676 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
Business and Dwelling........... 219,493,034 
Home Purchase................. 45,679,207 
TES SEW 6 16) a er 176,838,741 
MISCELLANEOUS 
(5) Real Estate Owned.............. 18,696,008 
Ob? a en eee 5,550,580 
(7) AN MOters |. cos dec wesilseeeeecs 1,407,492 


EQUITABLE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY SERIES 


8. GOVERNMENT BONDS iF 






3) 
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TEAR Re a eas Re Se 
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EE diagram shown above discloses at a glance the 
Rana which compose the Equitable’s sound 
financial structure. The manner in which the funds 
held for the policy-holders are distributed over the 
various classes of investments represents not a hap- 
hazard growth, but rather the fruition of a compre- 
hensive program adopted by the Society years ago 
and consistently developed. This program reflects the 
best judgment of our Finance Committee, composed 
of men of long and varied experience. The financial 
structure which they have so carefully erected consti- 
tutes, in respect of both the selection of thousands of 
individual investments and their division by classes, 
the very highest order of institutional investment. 


TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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Canada Scores Record 
Production 


Paid Business In Life Insurance 
for Last Year Surpasses Any 
Previous Total 





U. S. Companies Show Gain 





Lapse Decrease Another Encourag- 
ing Record for the Dominion in 


1928 


For the fourth consecutive year, Canadians 
in 1928 broke all former records in the produc- 
tion of new life insurance. The new life insur- 
ance bought during the year amounted to $919,- 
000,000, of which $59,194,134 was group busi- 
ness. With few exceptions companies made a 
substantial increase in new business in 1928. 

The business of life insurance was transacted 
by 42 active companies, 28 Canadian, 9 United 
States and 5 British. 

The results of the year compared with 1927 
may be summarized as follows: 


. 1927 1928 
Net premiums ...... $111,644,539 $124,653,424 
New business ....... 838,475,057 919,059,025 
Net amount in force.. 5,044,408,834 5,609,032,167 
Death claims ........ 28,150,247 33,017,577 


Of the $5,609,032 business in force, Canadian 
Companies carry $3,672,010,075, United States 
companies carry $1,821,668,358, and British com- 
panies $115,353,734. 

During recent years many company off- 
cials are taking great interest in loss of business 
through lapse and surrender, it is interesting to 
note how the increase in business in force com- 
pares with the amount of new business written. 
For 1928 the results are: 


Net amount in force increased......... $564,623,333 
Net amount new DRRIMERS «oie. oe o'r se sore $919,059,025 


$354,435,692 


It should be noted, however, that the number 
of policies ceased by death in 1928 was 64,529 
compared with 60,513 in 1927. Death claims 
during the year amounted to $33,017,579, as com- 
pared with $28,150,247 in 1927. The rate of 
mortality will therefore again show to be low, 
constituting a very important element of profit. 
The amount of business terminated by surrender 
and lapse was $313,000,000, compared with 
$389,551,703 in 1927. 

During the year there was a wider adoption 
of the non-medical plan. Indications are that 
during 1929 an increasingly large number of 
contracts will be written on this basis. 

Dividend scales continued at a high level dur- 
ing 1928, and announcements made for 1929 
business indicate that the scales for the previous 
year are being maintained. 

Life insurance sales congresses held under the 


regional plan and under the- auspices of the 
local associations of underwriters with general 
supervision of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada reported larger attendance than 
in 1927. The growth of the life association 
movement was noticeable and further develop- 
ments are expected during 1929. 

Educational work along life insurance lines 
was continued and expanded in the various 
colleges which have so far adopted life insur- 
ance courses as a regular part of their curricu- 
lum. The degree of Chartered Life Underwriter 
of Canada is awarded to those life underwriters 
who pass the examinations given each year and 
who qualify in four general subjects, Viz:— 
(1) Salesmanship, (2) Fundamentals, (3) His- 
tory, Law and Ethics, (4) Life Underwriting. 


American Institute Meeting 


Actuaries to Hold Annual Conven- 
tion at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago 

Open discussion on a number of important 
topics will be a big feature of the spring meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Actuaries to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
on Thursday and Friday, June 6 and 7. 

Attending members are requested to make 
their hotel reservations direct and the secretary 
urges all to give this matter early attention, as 
the convention hotel is especially well patron- 
ized at this season of the year. All dinner and 


entertainment arrangements will be taken care 


of by the secretary. 

Institute sessions will be held at 10:30 a. m. 
and 2 p. m. on Thursday and at 7 p. m. the 
institute dinner will hold the attention of the 
members and their guests. The meeting is sched- 
uled on central daylight saving time. 

Five papers will be read as follows: Substi- 
tutions, by Percy H. Evans; Modern treatment 
of premiums at death, by R. E. Moyer; A final 
illness benefit, by H. H. Jackson; the accrued 
liability, liability of retirement plans, by R. B. 
Robbins and osculatory interpolation trigono- 
metric functions, by J. F. Reilly. 

In addition to these subjects informal discus- 
sion will take up the question of disability and 
consider such contributing factors as “what ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are likely to follow 
the introduction of the prorating clause? In- 
vestments, should a life insurance company be 
allowed to invest in more classes of securities 
than now considered legal? is another subject 
for informal discussion. Others are Under- 
writing and aviation with the question of the 
mortality rate to be determined. 


—The Insurance in force of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., as of 
April 30, 1929, was $673,398,429.51 on a total of 
248,753 policies. 
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Arkansas Agents Hold 
Convention 


L. R. Martin Elected President 
at Constructive, Two Day 
Session at Little Rock 





Recording Agents Protest 





Value of Associated Effort Stressed— 
75 Per Cent of Underwriting Done 
by Organized Agents 


Litrte Rocx, Arxk., May 20.—L. R. Martin 

of Pocahontas, Ark., was elected president of 
the Arkansas Association of Insurance Agents 
at the conclusion of a two-days’ session, to 
succeed R. W. Newell of Little Rock. W. 
Carter of Monticello was elected vice-president ; 
C. C. Mitchener of Marianna, who has served 
as secretary-treasurer for the past ten years, 
was re-elected. ; 
"The feature of the convention was the address 
delivered by Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel of the National Association, on “the 
agent’s opportunities.” He declared that while 
there are only about 11,000 of the 200.000 local 
agents in American who are members of the 
State organizations, this group write 75 per 
cent of the total business.. 

There was a full and free discussion of many 
subjects, including those of the non-recording 
agent, local board organization, merit rating on 
automobile liability, the adjuster’s problems, etc. 

A resolution adopted states in substance, that 
the present practice of fire insurance compa- 
nies operating in Arkansas of allowing to so- 
called policy writing agents the same com- 
missions as to non-recording agents is not just. 
Agents who perform clerical duties of writing 
and delivering policies are entitled to twice as 
much commission as the non-recording agent, 
says the resolution and a petition is made to 
all fire insurance companies operating in the 
State to increase the rate of commission from 
20 per cent to 25 per cent flat. 

L. R. Martin, of Pocahontas, vice-president 
of the Association made a report, the subject 
of which was “The Mid-Year Conference at 
Birmingham.” Mr. Martin outlined the dis- 
cussions that occurred at the National Associa- 
tion convention, especially the Oil Insurance 
Association. 

Another speaker was J. K. Shepherd of Lit- 
tle Rock, who spoke on “Side Lines, Inland 
Marine Classes, Special Forms of Policies.” 
The net fire premiums in Arkansas increased 
about 27 per cent during the last seven years, 
according to Mr. Shepherd, while tornado pre- 
miums increased 140 per cent. 








THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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“Where did Joe Jenks get that name ‘Perfect Protection’ on his 
new monoplane?” ‘ : 
From the Perfect Protection of Reliance Life. He says the ship 
is as safe, perfect, reliable and attractive and lands as easily as 
that famous policy he sells.” 






















“IT’S A GOOD POLICY” 


MORE NEW POLICIES 


Retirement Income Policies 


(income to the insured) 
















LOW COST PREFERRED RISK 
POLICY 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and 
ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


clearly define contractual rights 
of all parties interested 


COMPLETELY REVISED 
PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious 
life underwriter 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 















“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may weil 

measure its success by the good it performs 
rather than by great size. Through eighty-six years 
THe Mutua Lire INsurANCE CoMPANY OF NEW 
York, the “first American Company,” has measured 
its success by the scope, manner and degree of its 
service. In such a way it is measuring now as its 
service broadens. 


Issuance of contracts of all standard fofms, sub- 
stantial dividends, income settlement provisions, 
Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits, and 
prompt payments and practices for convenience of 
members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who 
know that success is according to the natural law 
of compensation—that the best comes to those who 
give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insuramce Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd = 


an 
Manager of Agencies 

















Writing Casualty Insurance 
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Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Farm Bureau Agency 





Indiana Federation Signs Con- 
tract to Handle Insurance for 
Farm Life Company 





Special Form of Life Coverage 





Farm Bureau Federation Will Write 

All Lines of Life Insurance for 

Farmers and Families 

Directors of the Indiana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, meeting in special session in Indian- 
apolis recently, signed a contract with the State 
Farm Life Insurance Company of Blooming- 
ton, Ill, to give the farm bureau the agency 
for the insurance company in Indiana. This 
announcement was made by William H. Settle, 
president of the Indiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Selection of the co-operative insurance 
plan offered by the Bloomington company came 
after several weeks of study of different plans 
of farmers’ insurance. 


The State Farm Life is under the same man- 
agement as the State Farm Mutual Auto In- 
surance Company, for which the farm bureau 
has been the Indiana agent for several years. 
There are now more than 43,000 Indiana mem- 
bers of this company. 

According to James R. Moore, editor of the 
Hoosier Farmer, the Bloomington company, 
provides a special form of life insurance de- 
signed for farmers and their families. All 
forms of life insurance are included in its work. 


Hartford Safety Fund Decrease 


Absolute Coverage Approaching Point 
Where Assets Will Have to Be 
Distributed 

A decrease of $326,000 in the insurance in 
force in the Men’s Division of the Safety 
Fund Department of the Hartford Life Insur- 
ance Company during the year ended March 31, 
1929, is indicated in a report filed with the 
Connecticut Insurance Department. When the 
amount of insurance in the Men’s Division is 
reduced by death and lapsation to $1,000,000, 
the Safety Fund will be distributed proportion- 
ately, in accordance with a decision handed 
down by the Connecticut Supreme Court sev- 
eral years ago. 
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Missouri State Life Gains 


Thirty Per Cent Increase for the First 
Four Months from Agencies 
and Branches 

Hillsman Taylor, president of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, re- 
ports a big gain for his company during the 
first four months of this year. Of the twenty- 
seven branches operated by this company, sev- 
enteen reported writen business amounting . to 
over a million dollars for each of the four 
months. St. Louis ranks first with a total of 
$6,018,600, 


Brokers Favor Incorporation 


Symposium Threshes Out Question at 
Meeting of Metropolitan Associa- 
tion in New York 

At the monthly meeting of the General 
Brokers Association of Metropolitan District, 
Inc., 177 William street, New York, held May 
15, a general symposium was held on the ques- 
tion: “Is it advisable for an insurance broker 
to incorporate?” J. L. Wood, chief of the Com- 
plaint Bureau of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, and George X. Levine were guests of the 
Association and contributed their respective 
points of view on the subject. 





A HAPPY CHOICE 


In considering a life insurance career, 
one may be somewhat in doubt as to 
which company to choose. As a man 
looks carefully over the life insurance 
field, he sees a number of institutions 
with which any agent might feel proud 
to be associated, but we do not believe 
that he can find a company more 
worthy of his confidence and esteem 


than the 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 
ters of Insurance in Force 











National Convention Date 





Mutual Insurance Companies 
Will Hold Annual Meeting 
Oct. 7 to 10 : 


Committee ChoosesIndianapolis 





National Officials Feted by Under- 
writers of Convention City—1000 
Expected at Meeting in Oct. 

Preliminary arrangements for the annual na- 
tional convention of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies to be held in 
Indianapolis, October 7 to 10 were made in In- 
dianapolis at a recent meeting of the directors 
and executive committee of the national asso- 
ciation who were guests at a luncheon of the 
Mutual Insurance Association of Indianapolis. 

Those attending the meeting included: Milo 
A. White, Fremont, Mich., president of the na- 
tional association; Burton S. Flagg, Andover, 
Mass., vice-president; A. V. Gruhn, Chicago, 
secretary and treasurer of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, which is 
affiliated with the national association; Harry 
P. Cooper, Indianapolis, secretary of the na- 
tional body; B. Rees Jones, Des Moines, Ia., 
chairman of the publicity and educational com- 
mittee; H. J. Rowe, Des Moines; Harry F. 
Gross, Des Moines; W. B. Gasche, Topeka; 
Kan.; L. W. Sunday, Hastings, Mich.; Charles 
Holz, Buckley, Ill.; W. A. Rutledge, Des 
Moines, and O. E. Hurst, past president of Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Insurance Librarians Meet 


Edith Sillence, of Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, Delivers 
Principal Address 

The libraries group of the Special Libraries 
Association held annual meeting at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., last week 
with a good attendance of members and a full 
business program. Miss Edith Sillence, libra- 
rian of the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, New York, opened the meeting with‘a 
discussion of ‘Source material on insurance 
available from Federal records. 

Miss Sillence sketched the work of the special 
committee appointed some three years ago to 
investigate and report on this subject. 


Life Insurance 
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CASH CAPITAL |f 
$2.500,000.00 


ORGANIZED . 





NSA 
Q OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN ws 
NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
FIRE INSURANCE Co. # 
Manchester, N. H. le 
ASSETS $16,486, 770.88 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL | 
5 6.760,092.08 


POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$ 9.726,678.80 
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Prospect Service Plans 
Attractive Literature 
Clubs and Contests 
Peppy Conventions 

Health Conservation Service 


Write for “A Frank Talk on Your Future’ 
Address J. J. S. Agency Dept. 





























Do You Contemplate 
Making a Change? 


If you do you will want the best value 
obtainable to offer your prospects. Our 
new Universal Policy is a winner. Nine 
Policies in One. We believe it to be the 
most liberal and easiest sold policy form 
on the market today. 


Pays face of policy, plus all accumula- 
tions on Endowment or Limited Pay 
forms in case of death before maturity. 
No medical examination or loss of basic 
rate if changed back to Whole Life form. 


A profitable contract is available to men 
capable of appointing agents and manag- 
ing a territory. For further information 
address 


ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


National Life —— 





A mutual legal reserve company 


Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa 


























CASUALTY SURETY 


GuarDiajiCasuaLty 
COMPANY 


of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assureds 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 
Bonds. 


ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ‘MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 


DELAWARE NEW YORK 

OHIO RHODE ISLAND 
MARYLAND PENNSYLVANIA 
MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE CONNECTICUT 

NEW JERSEY VERMONT 
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Banner Year In Fire 
Insurance 


President George G. Bulkley 
Finds Cause for Gratification 


in National Board Address 


Best Year in Quarter of 
Century 








Business Brought to Higher State of 
Perfection and Scientific Opera- 
tion Than Ever Before 

In his address before the sixty-third annual 
meeting of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers held today in New York, President 
George G. Bulkley, head of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Mass., struck a decided note of optimism in 
analysing underwriting conditions as they shape 
up today. 

The address follows: 


It is a pleasure to be able to preface my re- 
marks today with the observation that all the 
conditions attending this Sixty-third Annual 
Meeting of the National Board are of a char- 
acter highly conducive not only to cheerfulness 
but also to pride on the part of the entire body 
of representatives of American stock fire in- 
surance. We have the best possible grounds 
for cheerfulness, because the business of - the 
past year was on the whole the most satisfac- 
tory experienced, with the single exception of 
1927, for at least a quarter of a century by 
the companies composing the membership of 
the National Board, while at the same time the 
present year, so far as it has progressed, gives 
promise of no less prosperity for the companies. 
We have equally valid grounds for pride in 
that by general agreement among competent 
judges this great business of ours has now been 
brought to a higher state of efficiency and per- 
tection of operation than was ever before at- 
tained in its history, and is therefore fulfilling 
more adequately than at any time in the past 
its all-important function of a national public 
service essential to the well-being of virtually 
every man, woman and child in the land. As 
we all know, only a part of this service con- 
sists of the writing of policies and the pay- 
ment of losses, even though the public at large 
thinks of fire insurance chiefly in those terms. 
Though these are the principal points of direct 
contact between the companies and the public, 
in reality much of the most valuable and eco- 
nomically important work of the companies— 
that from which the community as a whole 
continuously derives permanent benefits of the 
greatest consequence—has to do with matters 
which may be called antecedent to the ordi- 
nary underwriting of risks. 

First in importance among these matters, of 
course, is the development and maintenance of 
a genuinely scientific inspection and rating sys- 
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tem through which every property owner in the 
land may promptly obtain a fire insurance rate 
which justly measures his hazard and renders 
it certain that the premium he pays not only 
represents his equitable share in the country's 
total fire insurance cost, but also properly com- 
pensates him for his use of the best construction 
methods and the most efficient means of fire 
protection and prevention in connection with his 
property. It is scarcely necessary to state that 
the labor and expense incurred by the stock 
fire insurance companies in providing and con- 
tinuously perfecting this national inspection and 
rating system are very great not only in an ab- 
solute sense but also in proportion to the com- 
panies’ premium income. A second activity of 
the companies in the public interest, which is 
closely allied with that just described, is con- 
cerned with the constant inspection of the cities 





George G. Bulkley 


and towns throughout the country with a view 
to the improvement of their fire-fighting and 
fire-protection facilitids—their water supply, 
fire departments and the like, including the 
grading of the cities—and the consequent re- 
duction of the cost of fire insurance for all the 
property owners therein. For this service a 
large staff of engineering experts is maintained 
by the companies, and these experts give in- 
valuable assistance to local authorities every- 
where in determining the best methods of re- 
ducing the fire hazards in their respective com- 
munities. Of a similarly public character is the 
extensive work of investigation carried on un- 
der the auspices of the companies and primarily 
at their expense, with the object of ascertaining 
the fire-resisting qualities of the various build- 
ing materials, the advantages or disadvantages 
of different kinds of construction, the value 
from a fire protection standpoint of all manner 
of building appliances and devices, the best 
methods to follow in electrical and other in- 
stallation, and-a wide variety of other cognate 
matters. To this work conducted by the com- 
panies as an essential feature of ‘their service 
to the American people is undoubtedly attrib- 
utable no small part of the recent reduction in 
the burning rate in the United States. Finally, 
the companies in the regular course of their 
business do a large amount of what is really 









police work in the way of protecting the public 
at large against inordinate fire insurance costs 
by reason of dishonest or excessive loss claims, 
as well as losses resulting from the crimes of 
incendiarism and arson. When these services 
of the companies, which subserve primarily the 
public welfare and only secondarily that of the 
companies themselves, are surveyed in their 
totality, and when account is taken of the labor 
and expense required to maintain them, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that stock fire 
insurance stands today in the front rank of 
the great businesses of the country in respect 
of its disinterested contribution to the national 
well-being. Indeed, what other business can be 
named which so consistently devotes itself to 
the improvement of conditions affecting the 
lives and prosperity of the entire people? It 
may be added that not only have we ourselves 
just cause for pride in what has already been 
accomplished through our efforts in this. direc- 
tion, but also that we have good reason for 
gratification on account of the unmistakable evi- 
dences that enlightened public opinion in all 
parts of the United States is according a stead- 
ily increasing measure of appreciation to the 
work which the stock fire insurance companies 
are doing in support of the whole fabric of 
American industry, commerce, finance and eco- 
nomic life in general. And yet, there are al- 
ways increased opportunities for service, and 
more work to do. The dreadful disaster which 
occurred in Cleveland last week brought very 
vividly before the public mind the potential 
life hazard which has grown up along with 
modern scientific development. Here we had 
a hospital building, rated as semi-fireproof, in’ 
which an ordinary fire could have caused little 
damage; and yet certain of the instrumentalities 
of the highly perfected modern technique which 
had made that institution famous throughout 
the land for the saving of life and the allevia- 
tion of suffering, created as a result of fire, a 
deadly gas which swept through the corridors 
and in a few minutes snuffed out the lives of 
scores. It may be safely said that in a non- 
scientific age such a thing could not have hap- 
pened. We have developed excellent standards; 
and it is for us, as technicians in the protec- 
tion of life and property against fire, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a tragedy by urg- 
ing the adoption of these suggestions through 
the enactment of municipal ordinances or State 
regulations. 

Turning to the particular facts about the 
course of our affairs which it is customary to 
present at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Board, I would first remark that for two years 
in succession the companies composing the 
membership of the organization have had the 
satisfaction of finding that their operating re- 
sults made a reasonably good showing on both 
the underwriting and the investment side of 
their business. In 1927, for the first time since 
1919, the fire and lighting operations of our 
member companies, instead of resulting in an 
underwriting debit, yielded an appreciable un- 
derwriting credit, thereby enabling the compa- 
nies to get the full benefit of the substantial 
increase in the value of their investments 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Pennsylvania Insurance Days 


Delegates From All Parts of State Take Part 
in Interesting, Well-Planned 
Conference Program 


By Rosert W. BLAKE 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA., May 21.—In this at- 
tractive and hospitable city, which has just cele- 
brated the attainment of a population of one 
hundred thousand, the three days designated as 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days, May 21, 22 and 
23, are being observed by several hundred dele- 
gates from all parts of the State, who represent 
those interested in the various types of insur- 
ance and who thus demonstrate a live interest in 
the well-tested plan of getting together yearly 
to discuss different phases of the business. 

Harry I. Koch, general chairman, welcomed 
the delegates in the absence of Mayor Malcolm 
W. Gross, and W. Freeland Kendrick, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Casualty Company, 
and former mayor of Philadelphia, made a 
happy response. He intimated that Mr. Koch 
might soon become a nominee for mayor, and 
offered to advise him if that should happen. 

William H. Kingsley, president of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, and vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, outlined the activities of the Federa- 
tion during the past year, and paid high tribute 
to Federation officials who have held weekly 
meetings at Philadelphia during the last six 
months, as well as others throughout the State. 

In addition to the Federation the organiza- 
tions co-operating in making a success of Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Days are Philadelphia 
Health and Accident Alliance, Accident and 
Health Association of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia Surety Association, Pennsylvania State 
Association of Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies, State Fire Insurance Companies, Pennsy]- 
vania Fraternal Congress, Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia, Lehigh Company Claim Adjusters 
Association, Allentown Life Underwriters As- 
socation, and Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

Mr. Kingsley made a strong plea for comity 
and fraternity of spirit among those engaged 
in the insurance business, and instanced a case 
in which a prominent life insurance organiza- 
tion was able and willing to aid a fire insurance 
organization. He also spoke of the growing 
tendency toward closer co-operation between 
office and field men in the insurance business as 
a hopeful sign. 

A. H. Galland, president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents, gave the as- 
sociation’s slogan as “Conference and Co- 
operation,” and reported a membership of 750 
policy-writing agents. He urged the limitation 


of company representation in the same terri- 
tory to a reasonable number of agents, and vig- 
orously claimed that the good will of an agency 
belonged to the agent. 

He reported the local board system, which 
was eliminated some years ago in Pennsyl- 


Fire Insurance 


vania, as in process of reorganization, with 34 
boards thus far formed. 

Fred D. Schnebbe, of New York, in an ad- 
dress upon installation of automatic sprinklers 
as an agency service, stressed the importance 
of agents and brokers being alert as to matters 
involving rate changes of their customers, and 
told how the recommendation and installation 
of sprinklers is helpful to ail concerned and 
results in greater permanency of the business. 
He expressed the hope that he had impressed 
upon his hearers not only the need of America 
waking up to the fact that our tremendous fire 
loss must be reduced, but that it is a means 
through which you can get a good volume of 
substantial and preferred business. 

Charles H. Holland, president of the Inde- 
pendence Companies of Philadelphia, acted as 
chairman at the afternoon session, acted as 
lieved later by Hon. Warren R. Roberts, of 
Bethlehem. Austin J. Lilly, general council, 
Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore, 
made an illuminating talk on legal aspects of 
the insurance contract, dealing chiefly with the 
socalled third party of liability form of insur- 


ance. He directed particular attention to the 
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the past few months. 
Both owe much of 
their growth io con- 
stant fairness which 
has brought fine co- 
operation from many 
friendly agents. 
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New Officers Elected 
The Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, F. D. 


Buser; First Vice-President, C. H. 
Holland; Vice-Presidents, F. B. Don- 
aldson, W. G. McBlain, R. R. Helms, 
W. S. Palmer, G. R. Dette, W. E. 
Quinian, W .F. Kendrick and W. L. 
Anthony; Treasurer, J. D. Pharoaj; 
Secretary-Manager, Homer W. Team- 
er; Assistant-Secretary, Mary H. Fi- 
reng. 











distinction between a contract of indemnity and 
one of insurance. The long controversy on this 
point was settled by the companies using a 
straight insurance form. 

He treated such questions as limits of lia- 
bility, immediate notice omnibus coverage, load- 
ing and unloading warranties and waivers, and 
then took up the safety responsibility laws of 
New York and New Jersey, which also apply 
to automobiles of other States while in the 
States named. 

Jesse S. Phillips, president of the Great Am- 
erican Indemnity Company, New York, and 
former Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, directed attention to the huge numbers 
of bills introduced in the various legislatures 
and congresses, and told how many were spon- 
sored by legislators, who without investigation 
of their merits, introduced the bills at the re- 
quest of constituents. Most of the bills are 
undesirable, if not positively obnoxious. They 
demonstrate the necessity for constant vigilance 
on the part of the insurance fraternity, whose 
policy should be, while subscribing to the prin- 
ciple that some regulation is necessary and de- 
sirable, vigorously resist restrictions which 
hamper personal initiative, entangle the busi- 
ness in red tape, open the carriers to attack 
from fraudulent claimants, and deny them a 
reasonable financial return and otherwise in- 
terfere with orderly procedure, all without pro- 
ducing the slightest benefit to the insuring 
public. 

Insurance advertising from the company’s 
standpoint was the topic treated by Clarence A. 
Palmer, advertising manager of the Insurance 
Company of North America. He introduced 
this thought by stating that unless the com- 
pany approaches the subject of advertising with 
the viewpoint of the agent very much in mind, 
I cannot see how the advertising could prove 
successful to the company. He went on to say 
that insurance advertising is fundamentally no 
different from any other type of advertising, 
though its purpose is to sell service rather than 
a produce. 

Harry L. Godshall, of Atlantic City, N. J., 
related a fascinating story of some of his own 
experiences in building up since 1916 a busi- 
ness of $300,000 of premiums annually. 

Tuesday there were bridge and theatre parties 
for the ladies, and in the evening the men were 
entertained with a night in Monte Carlo. 
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Firemen’s Withdraw From 
Pacific Board 


Thirteen Companies Concerned 
In Wholesale Resignation 
Movement 


Bassett Charges Discrimination 





Maintains Rules of Underwriter’s 
Organization Violate Company’s 
Principles and Jeopardize 
Interests 
Thirteen companies and underwriters’ an- 
nexes comprising the Firemen’s of Newark 
group of companies, have resigned from the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 
Neal Bassett, head of the group, is in San 
Francisco and dictated the letter which was sent 
to the board, and in which he stated his rea- 
sons. This letter, considered on May 15 at a 
special meeting of the board, reads as follows: 
“Upon inquiry we were to-day informed by 
an officer of the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific that (assumably because of the 
necessary conditions upon which it was based) 
the application for membership in the board 
of our associate, the Milwaukee Mechanics’ In- 
surance Company, had been denied; this des- 
pite the fact that membership under identical 
conditions had been granted in the somewhat 
recent past to National-Ben Franklin Fire In- 
surance Company of Pittsburgh, Penna.; Supe- 
rior Fire Insurance Company; the Concordia 
Fire Insurance Company of Milwaukee, and 

Pittsburgh Underwriters. 

“We were also informed that so-called ‘sepa- 
ration’ with so-called ‘relief’ annexed, had been 
voted by the board. 

“The fact that the application of the Milwau- 
kee Mechanics’ Insurance Company was of 
necessity predicated upon the conditions re- 
ferred to (and therefore granted other com- 
panies) needs no elaboration to any thinking 
and impartial company executive. 

“The adoption of so-called ‘separation’ is 
violative of our principles, in that through in- 
timidation it infringes the moral, legal, and 
property rights of others; in that in concept 
it is un-American; in that in application it is 
certain to be unlawful; in that it not only offers 
opportunity to, but also strongly tempts the 
strong to be unfair and ruthless in competition 
with others who are weaker; and in that it 
attempts to replace free and open competition 
with force. 

“While the companies hereinafter named 
sincerely believe in proper organization of busi- 
ness and in proper business organizations, none 
the less because of our principles we cannot 
continue in an organization whose rules are so 
violative of them without ourselves doing vio- 
lence to these principles, or without violating 
your rules. We are not now, nor have we 
ever been willing to do either. 

“Neither can the Milwaukee Mechanics’ Fire 
Insurance Company either in self-respect or in 
legitimate self-interest continue its application 
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for membership in the board upon any other 
basis than the one heretofore made known to 
you and by you denied. 

“Therefore, we now tender to become effec- 
tive after five days, the resignation of: Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J.; 
the Girard Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, the Mechanics Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, Penna.; National-Ben Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Penna. ; 
Superior Fire Insurance Company; the Con- 
cordia Fire Insurance Company of Milwaukee ; 
the Capital Fire Insurance Company ; Firemeh’s 
Underwriters, Girard Underwriters; Mechan- 
ics Underwriters; Ben-Franklin Underwriters ; 
Wisconsin Underwriters; Pittsburgh Under- 
writers.” 


New Officials Named 


William Torrey Baird, Jr., Treasurer 
of Public Fire and Public 
Indemnity 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Public Fire Insurance Company of Newark, 
William Torrey Baird, Jr., was elected treas- 
urer of the company and its running mate, the 
Public Indemnity Company. W. J. Throck- 
morton was elected marine secretary and J. F. 
Cunningham, assistant-secretary. 

Ever since his graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1916, Mr. Baird has been connected 
with Baird Rubber & Trading Company, where 
his official duties have been concerned to a great 
degree with financial matters. 

Mr. Throckmorton has been manager of the 
marine department of the Public Fire at 28 
Platt street since that department was _ insti- 
tuted in May. 

Mr. Cunningham, assistant secretary, was 
formerly chief accountant and Mr. George 
Hahn, assistant secretary, was assistant man- 
ager of the brokerage department. 


Liquidation Bill Signed 
Illinois Governor Approves Measure 
Similar to Laws in Effect in New 


York and Pennsylvania 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 21.—Establishment of a 
Central Liquidation Bureau for insurance com- 
panies similar to bureaus in New York and 
Pennsylvania was assured for Illinois on Tues- 
day when Governor Louis L. Emmerson signed 
the Searcy Bill providing for the removal of 
defunct companies to Springfield. 

The bill is designed to prevent repetition of 
the scandals that arose during the administra- 
tion of H. U. Bailey, director of trade and 
commerce due to his appointment of his brother 
H. J. Bailey as receiver for several corhpa- 
nies. 


Heads California Federation 

J. B. Levison, president of the Fireman’s 
Fund group, was re-elected president of the 
Insurance Federation of California, and John 
H. Schively was returned to office as secretary, 
by the unanimous vote of those present at one 
of the largest meetings ever held by the or- 
ganization. 
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Bassett Group Give Reasons 
for Withdrawal 


Letter to Agents Fully Explains 
Position of Firemen’s and 
Affiliated Companies 


Cite Concrete Examples of Loss 





Maintain Connection with Board Was 
Unsatisfactory by Reason of Un- 
warranted Discrimination 

Following closely upon the resignation of the 
Firemen’s Fleet from the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific. W. W. and E. G. 
Potter Pacific Coast managers jointly with 
Neal Bassett, president, and Wells T. Bassett, 
vice-president of that group, sent the follow- 
ing letter under the caption agency represen- 
tation and compensation to their agents of the 
Firemen’s and thus affiliate companies under 
date of May 18: 

Upon entering in 1907 so-called Pacific Coast 
Territory this company became a member of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 
At that time it sincerely believed it was for 
the best interest of all concerned that it should 
take such membership and assume the obliga- 
tions necessarily connected with membership. 
Believing this it did not hesitate to make the 
sacrifices incident thereto, nor did it ever waver 
in its loyal performance of obligations it agreed 
to assume when it took membership. 

On May 13, 1929, this company tendered its 
resignation to the Board of Fire Underwriters. 

We are advised that under the so-called 


“separation” rule just votel by the Board, it 


will be demanded of our agents that they elect 
either to resign our agency or else resign the 
agency of companies members of the board of 
fire underwriters of the Pacific. We there- 
fore now feel entirely free to say to you that 
immediately upon being relieved of our obliga- 
tions to the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific our commissions to you will be in ac- 
cordance with the scale named in the enclosed 
(duplicate) agency commission agreement. We 
ask that you sign both copies and return them 
to us in the enclosed stamped and addressed 
envelope, whereupon we will sign and return 
one copy to you for your file. Our commis- 
sion to agents will be uniform; therefore your 
signature is not necessary to make the commis- 
sion effective, but it is asked in order that there 
can be no question as to its having been read, 
understood and accepted by you, to the end that 
uncertainties will be removed and correspond- 
ence minimized. We believe that you will con- 
sider this commission not only fair but also 
very attractive, and we believe it to be sound. 
We are not asking you to resign the agency 
of any other company now represented by you, 
but should you now or hereafter be confronted 
with the alternative of resigning our agency or 
else the agency of some other company or com- 
panies, or should you voluntarily elect to do 
so, we call to your attention the fact that the 
compensation named by us is of important mo- 
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ment to you and we further state to you that 
it is our earnest belief that we can and will 
take care of the entire direct business of your 
agency (fire, automobile, casualty and surety), 
if in your opinion it be desirable. While we 
do not believe it to be the case, it is of course 
possible there may be some few agencies where 
lines are so large and of such nature that we 
would find it impossible to give an agent the 
facilities required. Therefore if you deem it 
desirable, upon inquiry we will in advance of 
any determination upon your part, and after a 
full conference (either in our office to which 
you report or through our field force) give 
you proper advices, and will upon your request 
cheerfully retire from your office if we are un- 
able to give you the needed facilities. Permit 
us to repeat that we think this event is most 
unlikely. 

You have a right to be advised both as to 
the present financial soundness and the stability 
of any company you represent. In connection 
therewith we call your attention to the fact 
that this company and the other companies 
affiliated with it, both fire and casualty (in 
the order of their affiliation) showed as of 
January 1, 1929, the following: (The letter 
gives the details of the financial structures of 
the eleven companies comprising the group re- 
porting in Pacific Coast territory.) 

The acceptance of business at less than prop- 
erly established rates (rate cutting) is unsound 
in principle, unsafe in practice and harmful 
alike to the public, to the companies and to the 
agents. If carried to its logical and (if per- 
sisted in) therefore inevitable conclusion it de- 
stroys the soundness of the indemnity offered 
the public; it destroys the value of the com- 
pany’s plant and depletes its treasury; and it 
immediately reduces the agent’s income in the 
same percentage as the cut in rates and con- 
currently increases his expense ratio and soon 
destroys the value of his business. It is futile 
to believe that any company or any agent can 
cut rates and thus secure business from his com- 
petitors’ books without inviting and receiving 
retaliation. Human nature insures this and 
experience proves it. Soon all business is writ- 
ten below the rate necessary for the public to 
pay if it desires sound indemnity; below the 
rate necessary for the company to receive if 
it desires to maintain its existence: and below 
the rate necessary to be collected by the agent 
in order that his commission based thereon 
shall be enough to support his business. 

Unquestionably if rates on all or certain 
classes prove to be too high they should be re- 
duced, but they should be reduced in orderly, 
sane and scientific procedure and not reduced 
in whole or in part for the immoral, uneconomic 
and unlawful purpose of driving competitors 
out of business. Unsound competition always 


eventually dies of its own unsoundness and un- 
sound retaliation inevitably meets the same end. 

It shows that the aggregate gross assets of 
the Firemens Fleet was on January 1, 1929, 
$133,548,804; liabilities, $60,041,057, and a net 
premium volume of $50,467,137. 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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British Insurance 
Men Retire 


Hugh Lewis, of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe and J. J. 
Atkinson, Resign 


Noted 





Both Continue As Directors 





Acceptance of Resignations Makes 
Necessary Appointment of Two 
New General Managers 

Two of the best known figures in the British 
insurance world have recently put aside the 
duties and responsibilities they have ably car- 
ried for the better part of the last half a cen- 
tury. They are: Hugh Lewis, general manager 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company, and J. J. Atkinson, general 
manager of the Royal Insurance Company. Both 
executives have played an important part in 
the progress made by insurance in Great Bri- 
tain during the past three decades, especially 
since the turn of the century, and both will 
continue to serve on the boards of the two 
companies mentioned. 

Chairman A. Kentish Barnes, of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe, paid splendid trib- 
ute to Mr. Lewis when the board of directors 
accepted the proffered resignation at their re- 
cent meeting. Voicing the general regret of 
the company officials at losing the services of 
so valued a part of the organization, Mr. 
Barnes sketched the career of the retiring gen- 
eral manager from the time he accepted a 
junior clerkship with the Birmingham office of 
the company until successive promotions had 
carried him to the eminent position he filled so 
well until the present time. 

In referring to Mr. Lewis’ discharge of the 
important duties of the managerial office Mr. 
Barnes said: “I have been intimately asso- 
ciated with Mr. Lewis as his chairman during 
the whole term of his managership. He brought 
with his to the company when appointed gen- 
eral manager a freshness of outlook, a direct- 
ness of purpose, and a great courage, all of 
which were so essential to that difficult pe- 
riod. In Mr. Lewis there were no relaxed 
fibers, no pauses of lethargy. He gave all that 
was in him to the service of this great com- 
pany, and I feel we owe him a real debt of 
gratitude.” 

In responding Mr. Lewis paid his deepest 
respects to the members of the board and as- 
sured one and all that the parting with the job 
to which he had become so attached was some- 
thing of a personal tragedy. He also compli- 
mented, especially, Mr. Warner, the United 
States manager of the company both on his 
fine record in the U. S. A. and on the excel- 
lent work performed while associated with the 
manager at the home office in England. 

Mr. Atkinson’s resignation from the Royal 
followed very briefly that of Mr. Lewis. The 
former had requested retirement a short time 
ago and it was the decision of the board of his 











company to grant the request although with 
the most sincere regret. Mr. Atkinson has 


‘held the position of general manager of the 


Royal Insurance Company for the past eight 
years and is a director of four companies, the 
Royal, the Liverpool and London and Globe, 
the British Engine, Boiler and Electrical and 
the Legal and the Warden. He was president 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute of Great 
Brifain in 1924-25; president of the Liverpool 
Insurance Institute and chairman of the Fire 
Salvage Association of Liverpool in 1926-27. He 
joined the Royal in 1891 and from that time on 
his advancement was steady and consistent with 
marked ability. 

Robert McConnell, manager at London, will 
succeed Mr. Atkinson as general manager, and 
Walter Carter, now deputy manager, will take 
over the London managership. Mr. Carter is 
well known in insurance circles in the United 
States having been general attorney for the 
Royal here from 1919 until 1925, with head- 
quarters in New York city. He left this posi- 
tion to become deputy manager with the home 
office. 


Indiana Licensing Laws 
Twelve Thousand Agents Affected by 
New Measure Soon to Become 
Operative 

Approximately 12,000 insurance agents, so- 
licitors and brokers of Indiana are expected to 
qualify under the licensing measure passed by 
the 1929 legislature, which will become a law 
when the acts are proclaimed effective by Gov- 
ernor Harry G. Leslie. In preparation for the 
licensing, blank forms containing questionnaires 
have been obtained by Clarence C. Wysong, 
State insurance commissioner and arrange- 
ments have been made to pass on applications 
and issue licenses as quickly as possible. 

The new law makes it the duty of the com- 
missioner to require of each applicant a state- 
ment under oath as to the latter’s qualifications 
and provides for the issuance of a license “when 
it is evident from said statement that the appli- 
cant is of good business reputation and is rea- 
sonably familiar with the insurance laws of this 
State,” and when it has been shown that the 
previous license of the applicant has not been 
revoked or suspended. Licenses expire at the 
close of each calendar year and must be re- 
newed for the next. 

The new law gives the insurance commis- 
sioner wide power in revoking or suspending 
licenses. It provides that he may revoke a 
license “in the event that he finds such license 
was obtained by fraud or misrepresentation, or 
in the event that the interests of the company 
or the insurable interests of the public are not 
properly served under said license.” 


Erratum 
In May 16 issue in tabulation of life insur- 
ance, the Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company was erroneously listed in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. We wish to correct the error as 
this company is in Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New York State Convention 


Organization Shows Splendid Growth During 
Past Year—Two Hundred Attend 
Meeting At Syracuse 
By HARRY C. CANADAY 


SyracusE, N. Y., May 21.—The forty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents began here today 
with an approximate attendance of 200. 

The first event on the program was a meeting 
of the board of directors at 10 A.M. for the 
purpose of formulating plans for the ensuing 
year. Following the meeting of the board rep- 
resentatives of the local boards and clubs and 
the board of directors met in a special session 
that they might discuss and solve the problems 
that confront the association throughout the 
State. It was brought out at his meeting that 
though there are many obstacles to surmount, 
one of the most important problems is that of 
the entry of various automobile clubs into the in- 
surance field. It is feared that the Safety Re- 
sponsibility Bill will tend to increase the num- 
ber of automobile clubs selling insurance. 


With a view to strengthening the assoc’ation, 
it was suggested that the State be zoned and 
the larger local clubs and boards act as ad- 
visors and foster the clubs of less strength. 

It was announced that in the near future 
questionairres would be mailed to all the mem- 
bers of the association in order to ascertain the 
cost of agencies. 

At the close of this meeting Mr. Clyde Smith, 
of the National Board, gave an informal talk 
in which he commended the State Association 
on the work it has done in New York State. 
Mr. Smith stated that the best method of con- 
tact was through local clubs. 

The meeting was resumed next morning with 
a speech of welcome by Eugene Beach, of the 
Syracuse Insurance Exchange. Mr. Beach, who 
is a former executive of the State Associa- 
tion, mentioned the fact that in nine years of 
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“We appreciate the attitude of the Inter 
Ocean in every matter that has come up 
so far. We find that you are a delightful 
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the New York State Association of Local 
Agents has almost doubled its membership, ‘be- 
coming the largest State association in the 
United States. He also said that the man- 
ner in which the membership has stood be- 
hind the officers of the association is, indeed, 
remarkable. 

Responding to Mr. Beach’s address, Warren 
Gildersleeve made a few timely remarks, one 
of which was that the purpose of this conven- 
tion was for the exchange of ideas, in the in- 
terest of the association and its members. 

Following the responsive speech, Albert 
Dodge, president of the New York State As- 
sociation, addressed the members and guests, 
setting forth some of the plans for the future 
and enumerating some of the splendid accom- 
plishments of the association during the past 
year. 

Extracts from the report of the secretary, 
C. F. Miller, gives an idea of the progress made 
during the past year. Without any field as- 
sistance, the association has increased its mem- 
bership from 905 in May, 1928, to 951, and the 
Association is now within 12 of the quota set 
for it by the National Association. It has de- 
veloped that co-extension is the ideal method 
of expanding the organization and all present 
were urged to put the method into practice. 

One of the most interesting discourses of the 
morning was that given by past-president, J. 
W. Rose of Buffalo, on the Installment Pay- 
ment of Premiums. Mr. Rose displayed a 
thorough knowledge of his subject and pre- 
sented it in a clear and concise manner. After 
this address the meeting was adjourned and 
the members and guests were tendered a lunch- 
eon by the Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
of Syracuse, through the courtesy of Frederick 
Bruns, president. 

At two o’clock the meeting was resumed, at 
which time Frank L. Gardner spoke on fire 
insurance, past, present and future. In his talk 
Mr. Gardner gave a brief resumé of the history 
of the fire insurance business and outlined a 
few of its needs, stating that fire insurance 
stocks have been profitable and that the compa- 
nies should pay as much attention to the bank- 
ing end of the business as to the underwriting 
as regards the public. 

He further stated that fire insurance is likely 
to go through a spotty period during the next 
few years due to new companies coming in 
being unable to asssimilate the business, and 
that time alone could remedy this. He predicted 
that fire insurance can come back to a lower 
level of rates through trained fire fighting or- 
ganizations, and that by doing business on a 
close basis through qualified agents there will be 
an appreciable increase in the volume of pro- 
duction. 

Following Mr. Gardner, Clyde Smith, of the 
National Association, again addressed the gath- 
ering. Mr. Smith touched on many subjects of 
interest, too numerous to mention. However, 
one gratifying remark stands out, which was 
that the New York State Association constitu- 
ted about 9 per cent of the membership of the 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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THIS NEW BOOK—NOW READY 


What About Accident 
and Health 


Insurance? 


Do you know what it is? Are you famil- 
iar with its basic policies? Do you know its 
underwriting factors? Do you realize the 
opportunity it offers salesmen? Can you sell 
it intelligently? Do you know how and why 
it is highly profitable to companies, agents 
and brokers alike? All these and many 
other questions are answered in the new 


book by Armand Sommer called 


Manual of Accident and 
Health Insurance 


This book is far and away the most com- 
prehensive text production on this subject 


ever issued. It describes the business min- 
utely from all angles and tells the salesman 
exactly how to canvass for accident and 
health policies, how to make the sale, how to 
answer prospects’ objections and how the line 
can be used as an opening for other forms of 
indemnity. Everything the production man, 
home-office or field, needs to know about ac- 
cident and health insurance is in this new 
book and every phase of the business is ac- 
curately, logically and concisely detailed. 


Price $3. 
Discounts in Quantity Orders 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES IN 1928 
Record of 100 Leading Fire Insurance Companies as Reported to the New York Insurance Department 


Name AND LocaTION oF CoMPANY 


Thirty-siz Companies of New Y ork State 





American , N. 
American Equitable, (Se 
Baltimore American, N. Y........... 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y.......... 
Be Bonded ccccssscsesee as 
pa eer ee 
City of New York, N. Y............ 


Commonwealth, e Res escctecdeu wa 
oe een 
Fidelity-Phenix, 1 > eee Care 
General Exchange Ins. Corp., N. Y... 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls.............. 
Globe and Rutgers, Meare eseicarin es 
Great American, N 





PMMA Ny cote fe Cnieciaaicclaneaseva 
Importers and Exporters, N. Y....... 
International, N. Y 
pL OD Sp Sree 
Merchants Fire, N. Y............-+- 
National Liberty, N. Y...... aicaueie es 
New York Underwriters, N. Y....... 
Cee A ae 
ORIN OE ON siaxewadiowicacurccewues 
ROWete Mates Wes Bo cbcievccvcaceicveue 


Pam. cacnccdepecnascones 
Peoples National, N. Y.............- 
SSE, 8 SOR meer hee 
United States ving ) Ap PRP 
U.S. Merchants & Shippers, N. Y. 

WEGNER eS diss ccc cccccecsee 


Forty-Four Companies of Other States 


Reba. Hattie oo oc sinnc cs ssecneee 
Alliance, Philadelphia........ ina 
American Central, St. Louis.......... 
American, 7 A ae a 
Automobile, Hartford............... 
ee a ee ere 
California, San Francisco............ 
Camden, Camdith.......cicccscececiees 
Concordia, Milwaukee............... 
Connecticut, Hartford............... 






Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque......... 
Eagle Fire, Newark, N. J 

Equitable F. & M., Providence 
Federal, Jersey City.......... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia. 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 
Firemen’s, Newark salmaraideaome #6 6 me 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia. ......... 
CONTE OBEN Sone gc cgdnanerirecns 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia......... 


Hartford Fire, Hartford............. 
Home F. & M., San Francisco........ 
Ins. Co. of No. ” America, eee 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila........ 
Milwaukee sag ara Milwaukee. ... 
National Fire, Hartford.............. 
National Union, Pittsburgh.......... 
Newark Fire, Newark........ ees 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester... . 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee. . 


Old Colony, Boston. ........2ceseses 
Se SS Pre 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia. ..... 
pg errr 
Providence Washington, Providence... 
CIS OO ee 
RSHUE EMME < occscccsesccsseves 
Rhode Island, Providence............ 
Rossia, Hartford...........02+++2e0s 





Springfield F. & M., +. ~ <I" Mass. 
St. Paul F. & M. , St. 

Sylvania, Philadelohis. “pe 
Travelers Fire, Hartford............. 


Twenty Foreign Companies 
Fe eT en Or 
Commercial Union, London.......... 
Eagle, Star & Brit. Domns., London... 
Liverpool & Lon. & Globe, Liverpool. é 
London and Lancashire, London..... 
London Assurance, London.......... 
North British & Mercantile, London. . 
Northern, London.............++++- 
Norwich Union, Norwich............ 
Phoenix; Londo... .,......0.0cccsoss 
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4, 930, 370 


46,254,648 


11,599,290 
3,619,965 
2,149,556 


3,380,895 
1,603,618 
9,695,394 
15,523,250 
3,589,673 
8,049,922 


27,597,669 


13, 825, 403 
7,954,233 


10,637,421 


1,916,785 
48,290,129 


21,274,394 
13,215,183 
3,941,446 
5,276,104 
5,114,031 


2,181,436 
2,683,124 
6,588,075 
12,126,654 
7,312,548 
527,724 
1,526,787 


6, 115, 516 
16,691,701 
16,778,736 

,413 

7,815,706 


4,195,251 


4, 617,025 


Losses and 
Under- 
writing 

Expenses 

Incurred 
in 1928 


2,686,484 


2,994, 674 


4,557 933 


42,751,032 
3,339,628 
4,418,164 
2,743,203 
3,602,782 
9,423,622 

849,658 

10,710,872 
3,541,565 
2,052,862 


3,126,040 
1,763,636 
8,802,334 
14,564,263 
3,486,477 
8,323,361 


26,406,658 
3, 346, 284 


1,837,206 
6,803,954 


1,988,399 


13,983,736 
4,357,869 
2,771,717 
1,808,057 


45,976,419 
2,502,888 
32,216,520 
2,285,813 
5,148,968 
20,219,798 
13,445,573 
3,431,006 
4,665,973 
4,732,091 


1,907,614 
2,404,601 
6,115,850 
11,353,415 
6,878,163 
1,519,885 
1,226,888 
2,848,578 
7,812,186 
5,964,214 


15,744,461 
15,996,788 
543,367 
8,544,976 


5 
g 


291,610 
273,062 
346,558 
745,684 


145,324 
311,849 


893,060 
958,987 
103,196 


1,191,011 
249,996 


529,983 


96,884 
50,627 
124,402 
833,742 
253,022 
1,493,391 
631,718 
299,087 
470,721 
108,728 


2,313,710 
71,326 
2,066,218 
368 
328,570 
1,054,596 


381.940 
278, 822 


942,395 
151,302 


947,240 
781,948 


427, 629 














239,954 
729,270 


Net 
Interest 
Dividend 
and Rents 
Earned 
in 1928 
$ 


580,095 
383,554 
183,959 
496,964 
130,270 
880,101 
256,624 


264, "440 


268,089 


517, 023 


3,858,508 
193,708 
426,609 
244,423 
535,083 

2,424,315 
219,826 

1,094,237 
386,731 
179,434 


253,656 
519,427 
787,118 
1,419,444 
227,366 
634,361 


1,780,428 
"328 210 


705,790 


223,576 
170,739 
229,431 
462,984 
927,513 


230,394 


2,913,487 
48,249 
2,691,127 
295,748 
568, 277 


625,249 


310,561 
263,690 
614,805 
1,793,034 
822,132 
190,893 
183,169 
217,118 
650,591 
351,655 


1,200,496 
1,228,483 
109,799 
577,317 


255,294 
624,677 
258,250 
541,635 
346,699 
304,461 
575,986 
311,502 
295,855 
297,058 


Net 
Profit (+) 
or Loss (—) i 
on In- Dividends 
vestments Declared 
in 1928t in 1928 
$ 3 
+769,582 420,000 
+313,606 320,000 
—138,357 150,000 
+1,650,633 250,000 
+1,942,848 a—615,000 
+1,588,383 240,000 
—15,763 180,000 
+789,645 o—1,200,000 
—87,798 140,000 
+401,749 220,000 
—229,500 1600,000 
+6,645,965 2,998,288 
+6,245,161 1,999,851 
+531,720 1,900,000 
+283,432 640,000 
+12,745,497 k5,040,000 
+3, 474, 675 ‘—200, 
+1,130,933 w—260,000 
+1,437,253 80,000 
+2,118,500 g—987,500 
+2,147,665 4,500,000 
+281,874 160,000 
+164,262 200,000 
—202,106 150,000 
+1,076,627 h1,395,000 
+7,521,694 m8,799,647 
+564,698 700,000 
+230,017 612,500 
—51,154 — 232,500 
+73,296 180,000 
+1,299,654 199,970 
— 296,356 700,000 
+4,328,752 n3,080,000 
—42,077 80,000 
+904,839 379,500 
+1,713,554 1,275,000 
—135, 211 225,000 
—174,765 100,000 
+213,679 c—1,150,000 
+1,078,274 100, 
+3,048,297 1,460,000 
— 48,886 100, 
+467,596 399,998 
—31,501 80,000 
+186, "487 q368,000 
+52,234 100,000 
+223,702 v—225,000 
+217,495 100, 
—75,637 300,000 
—109,239 e—4,038,167 
—166,940 1,000,000 
— 4,688,495 j—12, 529, 302 
—48,370 320,000 
+-44'898 333,357 
—127,356 , 
+3,405,477 2,200,000 
9,2: 160,000 
+4,49 9°536 p—1,125,000 
+335,922 120,000 
—107,090 360,000 
+682,205 750,000 
+5,74 480,000 
—178,950 1620,000 
+826,123 400,000 
—262,784 500,000 
+465,959 80,000 
—60,679 500,000 
—317,786 350, 
+2,011,101 1,362,517 
+2:980;340 300, 
—30,504 ........ 
—512 200,000 
+405,402 r—92,465 
+1,138,204 520,000 
+307,897 s—302,000 
+1,329,248 720,000 
—231,036 640,000 
+295,431 o—2,600,000 
222,810 ss. cccccce 
—209,004 198,134 
—292,692 2,161,574 
—111,388 54,187 
—424,661 954,003 
—153,784 647,694 
—165,492 468,178 
—6504,991 1,010,069 
—246,804 473,148 
—294,991 420,251 
—130,888 87,354 


Increase (+) 
or Decrease 
(—) in Spe- 

cial Reserves 
ete., in 1928 


2 
+1,193,342 
—111,024 
—40,000 


—900,000 


+ 545 


— 253,427 
—100,379 
— 292,025 
—120,512 


+693,999 
—109,515 
+263, 081 


d-+498, 873 


+1,000,000 
—37,782 
—1,511,526 
+171,931 


+-488,078 


+6, 912 


+491,550 

— 613,094 

+1,599,441 
—39,935 


—130,469 


Increase in 


Decrease in 


Net Surplus, Net Surplus, 


in 1928 
$ 


"327, "510 


207,556 
655,704 
1,711,190 
1,105,942 


2,265,434 
1,752,489 
1,165,835 


in 1928 
> 








334,828 








Fire Insurance 


Ratio Ratio Ratio 
on Ex- | 
osses penses it 
Ih- = iIh- (+) 
curred curred or Loss 
to Und. to Und. (—) 
Income to Und. 
Earned Earned Income 
in 1928 in 1928 in 1928 
% % % 
47.8 47.6 +4.6 
38.5 44.4 +17.1 
39.7 34.8 +25.5 
43.6 43.9 +12.5 
41.3 61.7 —3.0 
53.3 53.3 —6.6 
43.7 50.0 +6.3 
51.0 91.6 —42.6 
41.9 90.7 +7.4 
47.3 42.3 +10. 4 
51.0 46.1 +2.9 
46.2 43.5 +10.0 
45.3 44.5 +10.2 
42.4 27.2 +30.4 
49.5 49.1 +1.4 
67.0 45.2 —12.2 
47.7 50.1 +2.2 
49.5 50.4 +.1 
42.4 38.0 +19.6 
43.3 49.2 +7.5 
52.0 40.4 +7.6 
52.1 51.1 —3.2 
49.6 42.9 +7.5 
44.3 47.6 +8.1 
43.7 48.3 +8.0 
47.8 49.7 +2.5 
47.9 48.2 +3.9 
47.1 45.3 +7.6 
43.7 54.2 +2.1 
52.6 42.9 +4.5 
43.4 49.1 —T7.5 
55.0 55.0 +10.0 
45.4 45.4 +9.2 
47.6 46.3 +6.1 
55.3 41.9 +2.8 
53.9 49.5 —3.4 
51.4 44.3 +4.3 
45.7 47.3 +7.3 
48.6 46.7 +4.7 
48.1 45.4 +6.5 
35.2 39.3 +25.5 
. 50.5 44.2 +5.3 
42.0 47.8 +10.2 
42.6 46.9 +10.5 
47.7 46.6 +5.7 
45.1 47.6 +7.3 
43.1 52.3 +4.6 
49.9 48.2 +1.9 
44.9 46.7 +8.4 
35.4 43.2 +21.4 
48.0 49.7 +23 
48.2 44.1 +7.7 
49.2 46.5 +43 
48.7 44.9 +64 
29.6 55.9 +14.5 
47.2 47.2 +5.6 
50.7 44.5 +4.8 
47.0 50.2 +2.8 
46.1 47.9 +6.0 
47.3 45.1 +7.6 
45.9 48.1 +6.0 
49.9 45.1 +5.0 
55.0 46.8 —1.8 
44.0 43.0 +13.0 
45.3 43.1 +11.6 
36.9 55.6 +7.5 
45.0 42.4 +12.6 
39.3 50.3 +10.4 
45.4 47.4 +7.2 
45.3 48.4 +6.3 
50.7 43.3 6.0 
78.7 209.2 —187.9 
37.1 43.3 +19.6 
54.3 47.8 —2.1 
50.9 38.3 +10.8 
49.8 47.8 +2.4 
49.4 45.0 +5.6 
54.0 41.4 +4.6 
49.5 129.6 —79.1 
41.4 67.9 —9.3 
0 45.7 +6.3 
0 41.6 +19.4 
9 36.6 +15.5 
6 49.1 +7.3 
2 48.4 +114 
.0 48.0 +8. 
5 42.4 +10.1 
.0 50.3 +5.7 
.6 47.4 +9.0 
9 49.9 +J.z2 
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New Insurance ........ ...cccccese $143,573,589 
Increase over 1927... .......... 6,083,386 
Insurance in Force........ ........ $1,113,810,563 
a ee eee eee 90,547,161 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BUSINESS OF 1928 


Representing over 63% of tne New Business 


BOSTON, MASS. 


[ EXPANSION 








This is the keyword 
in the program: of development 


of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to 
throw in their lot with a strong growing company, 
will find that 


“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 



















INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 























JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


LIFE, HEALTH, and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

















FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 


TOT. 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


Basil S. Walsh, President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Bocretacy 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 





RDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
AL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 


A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 

P, J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 

r. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








Independence Square 














ACACIA 


A Service Institation—Not a Commercial Company 


Insurance in Force.........-eeceeee8 Over $300,000,000 
PU MEM 1.2556 50 ie) a's la Felis w (oicleleis \ela/ete arora arene Over 28,000,000 


Ideal Agents’ Monthly Income Contract 
Low Net Cost Real Service 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


William Montgomery, President 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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\N SSNS ) Policyholders : 
ASS ~ oar _ A ~y are well aeioged ~ oe extra \N 
etre ae 
Ny, > SA SPIN ern policies to meet the ever changing times, and a broader N 
SER \ conception of service are a combination that is hard to beat. \ 
\ RRRREGARE \ \ 
SSX “This is the Company of Co-operation.” N 
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We 


Greater Service to 
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Do you need our help? 


Md 

















“A Life Insurance Company” 


Having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 























PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, Eng- 
land, whose long list of publications on fire. life, marine and other 
branches of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard trea- 
tises on these subjects. Send Ten Cent Stamp for Oatalogue. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO a New Yor« 
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SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 


‘‘Oldest and Best’* 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











SERVICE AND ITS REWARD 

By William T. Nash 

In this latest leaflet, Mr. Nash, well known and convincing writer on life insurance topics, in 

an interesting true story of the experience and success of a real agent in a small town, shows the 
ee eee ree at vad “Sn 

exam e progress, no Man or woman can VICE AND 

= Rewarp” without realining that the life insurance profession offers limitless opportunites 

‘Bvery life insurance 5 qumpeny Goat ot 2 sunaly of Gis nen bn emnting 16 pages of 


interesting reading, and cover, to distribute among its present and prospective agents. 
PRICES 
Single copy 15 cents 
EE Aa $5.00 1000 copies............. $65. 
ic onal Se Se $9.00  . Se POR $260.00 
500 mY tana ae' aon eee $37.50 10000 eae wee enee $475.00 
cHicaco THE SPECTATOR COMPANY yew york 
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Prudential R. & Coins., Zurich... .... 6,239,809 5,556,359 C2 rere 425,637 +71,507 425,000 +750,000 | eer sere 51.7 37.3 +11.0 
Reinsurance Co., dra, Copen.. 3,733,814 3,268,552 Fe ree 261,782 —120,981 500,000 —1,021 ere 49.4 38.2 +12.4 
Royal, Liverpool...........+.seeeees 13,396,571 11,861,821 EA Fe eee 775,919 —602,266 1,479,955 +41,271 Dy ee 42.3 46.3 +11.4 
Royal Exchange, London............ 2,982,011 2,696,466 » eee 196,877 —35,44: 394,671 —18,279 SON ladiet ane 44.0 46.4 +9.6 
Scottish Union & Nat'l, Edinburgh... . 4,332,874 3,914,480 ong. le AI SAE 370,033 —232,166 1,083,68 El ceindixas 543,426 42.0 48.3 +9.7 
Sun, London......... sceceeseuceses 4,634,6 4,138,955 re ee 289,406 —191,341 563, —12,271 ree 42.6 46.7 +10.7 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich............ 5,242,837 4,832,504 SGT”  eiceceas 338,081 +270,867 288,971 +500,000 ES wadustne 54.1 38.1 +7.8 
Tokio M. & F., Tokio............... 2,925,353 2,601,355 rere 404,596 +157,382 16,039 —8,336 oS ene 44.1 44.8 +11.1 
Vie RIG oars wars ccvnedestenas 5,225,147 4,668,881 eee 327,179 +14,404 367,536 —11,592 Pr? . «ixacans 48.9 40.4 +10.7 
Westie: TOO io coic soo ccdive cscs. 2,813,360 2,602,291 SEEOe ke ccsene 205,175 +109,572 268,289 —7,503 Pt rere 48.0 44.5 +7.5 
Totals, 1928 (100 Companies)*....... 774,047,048 725,912,723 48,134,325 ........ 69,604,075 75,426,073  +38,923,488 t-+-5,260,763 7148,980,272 ........ 47.8 46.0 + 6.2 
Totals, 1927 (100 Companies)*....... 788,753,060 757,727,866 781,025,194  ........ h162,867,237 =... 745,630,324 t+-25,760,735 [122,501,372 ........ 51.0 45.0 +4.0 
Totals, 1926 (100 Companies)*....... 770,545,950 804,995,583  ........ 434,449,633 93,191,919 ........ 732,559,926 ++4,446,353 21,736,007 ........ 58.5 45.9 —4.4 
Totals, 1925 (100 Companies)........ 734,962,137 769,317,828 ........ 734,355,691 A104,765,871 ........ $22,450,293 +9,185,022 138,774,865  ........ 59.0 45.6 —4.6 
Totals, 1924 (100 Companies)........ 708,724,166 732,174,532 ........ 723,450,366 110,678,902 ........ 785,611,495 1+2,405,440 [49,211,601 ........ 58.7 44.6 —3.3 
Totals, 1923 (100 Companies)........ 668,558,981 676,209,577 ........ 17,650,596 38,978,603 ........ 736,671,60 PORN vaveneas 76,209,816 55.8 45.3 —1.1 
Totals, 1922 (100 Companies)........ 622,037,012 621,852,593 FIS4ANE.- cise, RULSGTASS, lc esccecs 742,497,984  {—233,286 149,286,904  ........ 56.9 43.0 +.03 
Totals, 1921 (100 Companies)........ 623,679,664 640,609,808  ........ $16,930,144 75,029,673 = ......... 119,396,803 ++-2,261,784 136,440,942 ........ 60.9 41.8 —3.7 
Totals, 1920 (100 Companies)........ 616,531,739 634,673,986 ........ 718,112,247 19,839,966 ........ $18,040,623 {—2,212,769  ........ 714,100,135 57.5 45.5 —3.0 
Totals, 1919 (100 Companies). ....... 532,497,234 486,485,325 746,011,909  ........ h20,197,572 =... ee 720,613,970 {—1,396,034 146,991,545 ........ 47.0 44.4 +8.6 
Totals, 1918 (100,Companies)........ 480,848,490 = TIMID SS cade h22,003,194 =... 715,113,696 t+1,737,643 119,339,716 ........ 55.1 41.9 +3.0 
Totals, 1917 (100 Companies). 404,420,967 395,637,563 i, ere h7,453,518 716,805,763 {—3,370,588 2,801,747 57.1 40.7 +2.2 
Totals, 1916 (100 Companies. 345,759,981 341,109,162 74,650,819 ........ h28,916,191 $24,493,583  -+-788,943 78,284,484 58.8 39.9 +1.3 
Totals, 1915 (100 (Companies). 308,009,279 294,765,884 713,243,395 ........ h24,954,951 715,138,231 99,54 $22,960,567 55.3 40.4 +4.3 
Totals, 1914 (100 Companies. 286,844,451 295,646,161  ........ 18,801,710 24,514,117 11,033,208 -+1,869,163 $2,810,036 64.0 39.1 —3.1 
Totals, 1913 |(100 Companies) 279,437,395 273,143,819 Mw ee h3,932,760 $20,388,956 wa ame oor oe 54.0 43.7 +2.3 
Totals, 1912 (100 Companies) 267,585,087 257,707,213 19,877,874 h17,668,686 746,218,166 711,328,394 56.0 40.3 +3.7 
Totals, 1911 (100 Companies) 254,878,986 247,571,625 17,307,361 h20,242,341 116,659,037 710,890,665 56.6 40.5 +2.9 
Totals, 1910 (100 Companies) 249,676,029 232,260,065 117,415,964 h13,044,544 $17,245,708 713,214,800 53.1 39.9 +7.0 
Totals, 1909 (100 Companies) 234,058,163 214,671,284 19,386,879 h21,969,162 716,831,969 724,524,072 51.7 40.0 +8.3 
Totals, 1908 ail ata 221,253,760 215,949,628 75,304,132 h37,715,514 715,609,257 727,410,389 57.4 40.1 +2.5 
Totals, 1907 (117 Companies)........ 217,278,134 193,538,292 23,739,842 ........ h—12,377,412 —s .. . ee TN) ccancece . / Seaedeues $2,237,909 49.2 39.8 +11.0 
Totals, 1906 (123 Companies)........ 202,814,322 314,265,561  ........ 111,451,239 12,138,776 = ........ SEG |= accuxsce, (ceehenens 734,107,583 114.9 40.1 —55.0 
Totals, 1905 (113 }Companies)........ 191,229,661 171,681,248 119,548,413 ........ h13,706,438 _—_........ bait) <) TID TEER occ 51.6 38.1 +10.3 
Totals, 1904 (106 Companies)........ 181,187,316 191,164,069 ..:..... 79,976,753 h18,043,629 ........ i eee 8 rere 67.2 38.2 —5.4 
Totals, 1903;(106 Companies)........ 171,622,404 155,366,952 116,255,462 ........ i errr rs ok ee 49.7 39.6 +10.7 
Totals, 1902 (107 ;Companies)........ 155,257,27. 150,568,073 74,689,202 = ........ RIMES asavtes (i) Soe 034,682 ........ 65.0 41.0 +3.0 
Totals, 1901 (115 Companies)........ 141,974,851 151,821,589 ........ 79,846,738  h14,654,636 ........ TREES kecvcnee  etacdies 7991,100 66.6 40.2 —6.8 
Totals, 1900 (124.Companies)........ 133,424,848 140,411,087 ........ 76,986,239 h13,927,553 ........ Vo , ee ie tee ee 65.8 39.3 5. 
Totals, 1899 (120 Companies)........ 124,274,687 137,729,080 ........ 13,454,343 13,429,310 ........ TOME. ceacaxesgan | Suatetacs 76,363,666 70.6 42.2 —10.8 
Totals, 1898 (127 Companies)........ 122,826,159 121,518,181 TRAGEINO.  icsenead R14,126,437 —s...... 2s io  : Ss re 75,800,383  ........ 60.0 38.9 +1.1 
Aggregates 31 years (Av. 106 Cos.).... 12,603,782,296 12,570,874,801 32,907,495 ........ h1,349,521,396 ........ 7555,454,447 her wana py | rae §99.7 +.3 

* Many companies transact marine business, which is included herein. + Net. + Includes depreciation in value and profit on sale or maturity of investments and profit and loss items. §$ Ratio of losses and 


expenses to premiums for 31 years. 
a Includes $1,000,000 surplus paid in, less dividends, $3: 


special reserve; less German War Claims, $1,751,153. e Includes surplus paid in, $6,046,008; less dividends, $2,007,841. f Includes surplus paid in, $2, 


{ The amounts for foreign companies in dividend column represent net remittance to or (—) receipts from home offices. {t Totals for years prior to 1909 are premiums earned. 
85,000. 6 Includes dividends, $262,500; less surplus paid in, $250,000. ¢ Includes surplus paid in, $2,000,000; less dividends, $850,000. d Includes $2,250,026 


500,000; less dividends, $2,300,000. g Includes $1,500,000 pre- 


mium on stock sold; less $512,500 dividends (including stock dividend $250,000). A Includes other gains from investments. i Includes German War Claims, $151,097; less sundry losses, $80,179. 7 Includes surplus 
paid in on capital increase, $16,160,962; less dividends, $3,631,660. & Includes $3,500,000 stock dividend. 1 Includes $500,000 stock dividend. 4 Includes_$1,000,000 stock dividend. m Includes $7,500,000 stock 


dividend 


n Includes $2,000,000 stock dividend. o Surplus paidin. 7 Includes surplus paid in, $3,000,000; less dividends, $1,875,000. q Includes stock tax, $28,000. _r Includes surplus paid in, $375,000; 


less divi- 


dends $157,535 and stock dividend $125,000. s Includes payment to surplus, $500,000; less dividends, $198,000. ¢ Contributions of stockholders, etc., in 1906, including net receipts from foreign companies’ home 
offices, due to San Francisco conflagration. 1 Includes surplus paid in, $400,000; less dividends, $167,500. » Includes surplus paid in, $375,000; less dividends, $150,000. w Includes surplus paid in $500,000; less 


dividends, $240,000. 


Copyright, 1929, by The Spectator Company, New York 





Favorable Underwriting 
Conditions 


Fire and Marine Companies 
Reporting Show Lowest Loss 
Ratio in Ten Years 


Three Per Cent Drop Under 
1927 





Fire Insurance Business Especially 
Good in State of Connecticut 
Last Year 
The annual fire and marine insurance report, 
covering the year 1929, which was to-day made 
public by Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham, indicates that the favorable underwrit- 
ing conditions experienced by the fire insurance 
companies in the country in 1927 were more 

than duplicated in 1928. 


This is evidenced by the fact that the fire 
and marine insurance companies reporting to 
Connecticut showed a loss ratio of 46.23 per 
cent in 1928, as compared with 49.28 per cent 
in 1927, which is the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that the 1927 ratio was the lowest 
shown by the companies since 1919. The total 
losses incurred by all the companies decreased 
by $16,791,049, whereas earned premiums in- 
creased by $23,205,642. 


It should be remembered that the number of 
companies on which these statistics are based 
varies from year to year, although not suffi- 


Tue SPECTATOR 
May 23, 1929 


ciently to affect the general results. 

In 1928 an aggregate underwriting gain in 
surplus of $78,334,171.33 was reported by 280 
fire and marine companies, as against $54,283,- 
870.47 reported by 259 companies for 1927. This 
gain was more than sufficient to offset the de- 
crease in investment profits from $184,349,173 
in 1927 to $167,804,401 in 1928. 


The Connecticut stock fire insurance com- 
panies shared in the favorable underwriting 
experience throughout the country, showing an 
underwriting profit of $8,810,746.48 in 1928, as 
compared with $6,498,790.84 in 1927. The ratio 
of losses incurred to premiums earned for these 
companies was 47.97 per cent in 1928, as against 
50.91 per cent in 1927. 

The interests and rents earned by Connecti- 
cut stock companies amounted to $12,482,221 in 
1928 which is a slight increase over the pre- 
ceding year. Investment gains in surplus de- 
creased somewhat, being $22,274,977, as com- 
pared with $27,369,197 for 1927. Dividends de- 
clared were $7,333,000 in 1928, as against $7,- 
164,000 in 1927. 


The underwriting experience in Connecticut 
was even more profitable to the fire insurance 
companies in 1928 than in 1927. The total pre- 
mium income from Connecticut business was 
$14,220,517 and the losses incurred amounted to 
$4,544,584. As compared with the year 1927, 
this was an increase in premiums received of 
$455,294 and a decrease in losses incurréd of 
$619,619. As in 1927, the three leaders in net 
fire premium income from Connecticut business 
were all Hartford companies. 


Cleveland Hospital 
Tragedy 


Extensive Use of X-ray Film 
Makes More Stringent Pre- 
Cautions Imperative 


National Board Rules Serve 





Safe Type of Film Now Available 
and Proper Local Laws Should 
Insist on Its Use 

All great catastrophes such as the Cleveland 
Hospital Fire involving other than the acts of 
God can be foreseen and preventive measures 
taken to lessen or eliminate the danger from the 
features which make them possible. 

The introduction of X-ray film in hospitals 
has been a gradual development. When only a 
few pictures were taken a month, or even 
when the amount reached several a day, there 
was no great problem in the storage and han- 
dling of the film. But when the number in- 
creased, and the value of the pictures to the 
doctors became more generally recognized, ex- 
tremely hazardous conditions arose. 

Several warning fires of varying magnitude 
occurred in hospitals and X-ray clinics, until 
in 1923 a severe fire and explosion occurred in 
the Crouse Irving Hospital in Syracuse. Fol- 
lowing this the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters instituted an investigation of X-ray 
storage in a number of hospitals and in co- 

(Concluded on page 33) 


Fire Insurance 





What Overnight Service 
Really Means :: 

















EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


An application for a $30,000 contract 
bond lay on the desk of our Agent in 
Springfield. An answer within forty-eight 
hours was required or the business would be 
lost. Yet the facts were so complicated that 
he could not trust them to a telegram. A 
letter was his only chance, and he took it. 


His report reached our Branch Office at 
9:10 A. M. Immediately flagged “RUSH”, it 
was accorded the same consideration a much 
larger contract would have received. By noon, 
complete instructions were on their way to 
him, marked ‘special delivery’. Early next 
morning he got the business. 


Our sixteen Branch Offices and thirty-five 
claim centers, located at key points all over 





the United States provide overnight service to 
more than 5,000 Agents on all matters per- 
taining to insurance. 


None of these Branches write business di- 
rect. They are “service stations” only, and 
have been established to give a complete and 
comprehensive service to each Agent in the 
territory. They supply the Agent with pros- 
pects, handle his requests, keep him advised 
of new contract lettings, give him actual sell- 
ing assistance when necessary and function 
exactly as would a Home Office in its rela- 
tions with an Agent. 


If you are interested in learning more about 
the Union Indemnity Company, write us. A 
short note will bring a prompt response. 


Union Invemniry CGompany 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 


Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company 


La Salle Fire Insurance Company 





= 


eres Detroit Life Insurance Company 


Northwestern Casualty & Surety Company 


t 


Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 


UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 














100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Lloyds Casualty Personnel 


Important Changes Made In Executive Staff As 
Company Prepares for Underwriting 
in New Quarters 


The home office of Lloyds Casualty Company, 
formerly Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany, was moved to the 12th floor of the Per- 
rin Building, 75 Maiden lane, New York city 
last week. 

The executives have completed arrangements 
for actual underwriting. Lloyds Casualty Com- 
pany has announced through its president, Wil- 
liam T. Woods, important additions and changes 
in the executive staff and in the members of 
the personnel of the new home office. 

John A. Arnold, the head of the compensa- 
tion and liability department, having resigned 
his position as general manager of the As- 
sociated Companies Compensation and Public 
Liability, Hartford, Conn. Mr. Arnold began 
his insurance career after graduating from’ the 
Scheffield Scientific School, of Yale University. 
As an inspector for the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, he gained ex- 
tensive experience in the States of Maine, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. Later he became statistician for the New 
Jersey Workmen’s Compensation Rating and 
Inspection Bureau, leaving that position in 1920 
to become secretary-treasurer for the Associated 
companies. 

Robert K. Meneely is vice-president and one 


of the members of the board of directors. He 
became associated with the Lloyds Plate Glass 
in 1883 as an office boy. He became a policy 
writer soon after, and as the business of the 
company developed he assumed charge of the 
underwriting. About seven years later Mr. 
Meneely was placed in charge of the agency de- 
partment, which at that time consisted of about 
250 agents. Under his supervision more than 
2000 agents now produce for Lloyds, four hun- 
dred of whom have been with Lloyds for more 
than twenty-five years. Later, Mr. Mennely be- 
came assistant secretary when that office was 
created, and he continued in that office until 1925 
when he was appointd a vice-president, since 
which time he has, to a considerable extent, 
assumed the responsibility of general executive 
supervision of the affairs of the Lloyds Plate 
Glass Insurance Company. 

Percy F. Biglin is secretary and treasurer of 
the company. He became associated with Lloyds 
Plate Glass Insurance Company in 1909, enter- 
ing the employ of the company after twelve 
years’ experience with the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Insurance Company. In 1918 he assumed 
charge of the statistical department of Lloyds 
Casualty Company and in 1919 became man- 
ager of the loss department and was appointed 


‘ 















John A. Arnold 


assistant secretary in 1924. The board of di- 
rectors saw fit to elect him secretary and treas- 
urer of the company in 1924, and upon the re- 
organization of the company he was elected to 
the same position. 

C. E. Mitchell is in charge of the Agency 
Department of the Lloyds Casualty Company. 
He left his position as superintendent of agents 
for the surety department of the Constitutional 
Casualty Company, Chicago, in February, 1929. 
Prior to his connection with the Continental, he 
was agency superintendent of the Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of Detroit and had 
charge of the Standard’s operations in thirty 





Robt. K. Meneely 
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States. After his service with the 114th Field 
Artillery, 30th Division during the war he be- 
came connected with the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company as special agent. The extensive knowl- 
edge that is Mr. Mitchell’s will prove beneficial 
to his new associates and it is expected that he 
will develop his part of the company’s business 
as well as he did that of the other companies 
he has been with. 

. Edward W. Briggs is head of the Fidelity 
and Surety Department.’ He left the Com- 
mercial Casualty Insurance Company where he 
has served with success and distinction in the 
departments corresponding to those he will 
have charge of in his new connection. Mr. 
Briggs was a surety executive with the Royal 
Indemnity Company, with the Globe Indemnity 
Company and also with the New England Cas- 
ualty Company; before the war interrupted his 
career he was special agent, State manager, 
claim adjuster, home office underwriter and 
executive for these companies. Mr. Briggs was 
a major in the Construction Division, U. S. 
Army during the war. 

Twenty years of insurance experience have 
made Mr. Briggs a valuable man, and his new 
position will doubtless give him an opportunity 
to further develop himself as well as the busi- 
ness of his company. 

Charles S. Warren has become comptroller 
of Lloyds Casualty Company. For eleven 
years he has been chief statistician of the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, New 
‘York. He left that position to become asso- 
ciated with Lloyds. Prior to his employment 
with the Ocean Accident he was Chief Ac- 
countant under the administration of President 
Taft, in the Commission of Economy and Effi- 
ciency. After the completion of that work he 
went with the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
as chief statistion. 

A. D. Whiteman is the new superintendent 
of the claim department after more than twenty 
years of experience with the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company where he was engaged in 
the handling of casualty claims of all kinds 
in all sections of the country. Mr. Whiteman 
was with the Irving National Bank prior to 
his insurance career, and prior to that he was 
employed by the Pinkerton Detective Agency. 

Robert J. Woodhouse is chief industrial en- 
gineer of Lloyds Casualty Company. His first 
connection with the insurance business was in 
1913 when he became engineer and instructor 
for the Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
of New York. From 1915 to 1917 he occupied 
the same position with the Rating Board of 
the State of New Jersey. From 1917 to 1923 
he was chief engineer for the United States 
Fidelity and Guarantee Company at their home 
office in Baltimore. Mr. Woodhouse is a grad- 
uate of the prominent British scientific school, 
Wesley School of Engineering. 

William M. Ives, former home office super- 
intendent of the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America, Philadelphia, one of the 
youngest men to be intrusted with such a post 
has been associated with Lloyds since April 15, 
1929. He is assistant to J. A. Arnold, and his 


six years of experience with his former em- 
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ployers will no doubt make him a valuable mem- 
ber of the staff. He is familiar with other 
phases of the insurance business other than in- 
demnity, having gained extensive knowledge 
of insurance while in Philadelphia. 

Other members of the staff are: Norman H. 
Warren, assistant to J. A. Arnold, in charge 
of the underwriting of liability and compensa- 
tion lines. John H. Loerch is assistant to R. 
J. Woodhouse; William L. Kick, superintend- 
ent of the accident and health department. 


Chicago Underwriters Meeting 
Many Live Subjects Scheduled for 
Discussion June 4-6 
Papers have been prepared on subjects as- 
signed which will be read at the opening of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Conference 

in Chicago June 4-6. 

F. L. Barnes will have for his topic “Acci- 
dental Deaths,” E. C. Budlong, “Merit Rating,” 
John A. Keelan “Comparing Policies,” C. W. 
Ray “Special Policies” B. H. Vollertsen “The 
Flu Epidemic.” 

J. W. Blevins, vice president of the Inter- 
state Life & Accident Company, Chattanooga 
will speak on “Competition,” W. C. Johnson, 
vice president Massachusetts Protective Asso- 
ciation, has “Present-day service and future 
opportunities of accident and health companies” 
for his subject, and the Hon. Clarence G. Wy- 
song, insurance commissioner of Indiana will 
announce his subject later, as will George Wood- 
ruff, vice president National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago. 


C. C. Blackwell to Manage Chicago 
Branch Office 

The Public Indemnity Company, Newark, 
N. J., announces the appointment of C. C. Black- 
well as manager of the branch office soon to 
be opened in Chicago. Mr. Blackwell joined 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company in 1920, 
served seven months in the home office follow- 
ing which he assisted in opening of branch of- 
fices in Little Rock, Arkansas, Nashville, and 
Memphis, Tennessee, and then became assistant 
manager of the branch office at Charlotte, N. 
C. He successively served that company in 
its branch offices in Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
Boston. In 1925, he became manager of the 
bonding department of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America at Boston and 
in 1926 joined the Constitution Indemnity Com- 
pany at its home office. In January, 1927, he 
was appointed joint manager of the western 
department of the Constitution Indemnity Com- 
pany at Chicago which position he resigned to 
join the Public Indemnity. 


Writing Workmen’s Compensation 

Workmen’s compensation insurance has been 
added to the lines written by the National 
Automobile Insurance Company, of Los An- 
geles, according to announcement made by Pres- 
ident John Q. McClure. The company here- 
tofore has confined its underwriting activities 
to all forms of automobile insurance and fidel- 
ity and surety bonds. J. R. Deering is manager 
of the compensation department. 









The Employers’ 
Liability Assurance 
Corp., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Fire 
Insurance Co. 


American Employers’ 


Insurance Co. 


SAMUEL APPLETON’ BUILDING 
110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Practically every form of Insurance 
except Life 


The Experience of a Dentist 


with Inadequate Insurance 


A PAGE from actual life—the 
story of a dentist, who has learned 
the real worth of the “competent 
insurance man.” 

A mishap on a week-end motor 
trip resulted in a seven-weeks ab- 
sence from his practice . To 
be sure, an accident policy pro- 
tected him, and after it was too 
late, he discovered that it gave a 
weekly income of twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

For the seven long weeks there 
was no other income, while the 
regular overhead continued—plus 
the extra @xpenses caused by the 
accident. Now his protection is 
more in harmony with the re- 
quirements of a prominent pro- 
fessional man, but the experience 
was costly. 

f There is only one way to be 
sure—let the “competent insur- 
ance man” recommend the proper 
policies for your particular case 
in the first place He will 
recognize, and provide for, all 
possible exigencies — beforehand. 


The above is the message which The Em- 
ployers’ Group is giving the insuring public 
through the media of national magazines. 


Agency connections with The Employers’ 
Group are still available for the competent 
insurance man 
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Compromise Bills Are Passed 


California Governor Signs Automo- 
bile Measures Offered in Lieu of 
Compulsory Legislation 

Governor C. C. Young of California has 
signed the bills presented by the joint legisla- 
tive committee on the matter of automobile 
traffic matters, and which provide a form of 
liability insurance requirements for motorists 
as well as making a provision for placing re- 
sponsibility upon motorists for accidents. The 
bills were known as the “Levey Bills’ and 
were introduced in lieu of proposals by ad- 
vocates for compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance. 

Assembly Bill 485, which would place auto- 
mobile service clubs under the jurisdiction of 
the State Insurance Department and compel 
them to have resources of at least $100,000, has 
been passed by the Senate also and is now be- 
fore Governor C. C. Young for his signature. 


Two Companies To Open In 
Illinois 


Associated Indemnity in Chicago 
While Associated Fire and Ma- 
rine Obtains State License 
The Associated Indemnity Corporation, one 
of the units of the Associated Insurance Fund, 
Inc., of San Francisco, has opened its long- 
promised middle west department office in the 
Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago, having 
received its license to operate in Illinois early 
in May. The department will be under the 


direction of D. D. Batchelder, former manager 
at Seattle, who is now on the job there. 

President C. W. Fellows has also announced 
that the Associated Fire and Marine has filed 
an application to do business in Illinois, and 
that it will soon be doing business in that terri- 
tory. 





A Motorist’s Prayer 


“Teach us to drive through life without 
skidding into other people’s business. 
Preserve our brake linings that we may 
stop before we go too far. Help us to 
hear the knocks in our own motors and 
close our ears to the clashing of other 
people’s gears. Keep alcohol in our radia- 
tors and out of our stomachs, Absolve us - 
from the mania of trying to pass the 
other automobile on a narrow road. Open 
our eyes to the traffic signs and keep our 
feet on the brakes.” 

—Outlook. 











Franklin Surety Expands 


Stock SpliteUp and Increase of Cap- 
ital Included in Program Now 
in Progress 

The board of directors of the Franklin 
Surety Company at its regular monthly meet- 
ing last week, proposed a stock split-up on 
the basis of one and one-quarter new shares 
for each old share held. 

A program of expansion was adopted calling 
for an increase in the capital funds of $3,000,- 
000.00 in stages. The first step in the program 
provides for a present increase in the issued 
shares from 46,667 to a minimum of 75,000 
shares, and a reduction in the par value of the 
stock from $15.00 to $10.00 per share. 


P. W. Little Dies at Baltimore 
Battimore, Mp., May 20.—Pere Wilmer Lit- 
tle, one of the vice-presidents of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland, died here 
last week after a lingering illness of several 
months. 
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Federal Casualty’s Growth 


Reinsures Entire Monthly Premium 
Business of Union Indemnity 
Company of New Orleans, La. 

According to announcement by President V. 
D. Cliff, the Federal Casualty Company, De- 
troit, has reinsured the entire monthly premium 
business of the Union Indemnity Company, New 
Orleans, effective May 1. This absorption in- 
cludes several hundred agents and a very sub- 
stantial premium income and together with the 
fact that the Federal Casualty Company has 
announced that it is about to engage in life 
insurance business indicates a progressive spirit 
on the part of the management. 

The Federal Casualty Company was organ- 
ized in 1906, in Michigan and began business 
May 2 of that year with a paid-in capital of 
$100,000 and $15,000 surplus. The classes of 
insurance written until May 1, 1929, were ac- 
cident and health only. The company, as of 
December 31, 1927, had total assets of $676,- 
268. President H. V. Cliff was formerly secre- 
tary and a large stockholder of the United 
States Health and Accident Company. The di- 
rectors and all company officers own the total 
amount of the company stock which has yielded 
liberal dividends for many years, totaling since 
organization $618,500, cash, $250,000 stock. The 
company operates in twenty-eight States. 


Central Surety Reports Good 


Dividend Payment Is Forecast—Com- 
pany Less Than Three Years Old 
Growth of the Central Surety and Insurance 

Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., is indicated by 

the announcement that the company will prob- 

ably pay dividends on its stock if such action 
is agreed upon at the annual meeting of com- 

pany officials May 28. 

This company is less than three years old. 
Fifty thousand shares of stock are held largely 
in Kansas City, but the operation of the com- 
pany include forty States, the District of Co- 
lumbia and the United States Treasury. 

The Central Surety and Insurance Company 
was organized under the Missouri laws in April, 
1926, and began business July 1 of that year. 
The company was organized to take over the 
direct business of the Employers Indemnity of 
Kansas City which company will in future con- 
fine its activities to reinsurance. The initial 
paid-in capital stock was $300,000, which was 
sold at three times par, creating a surplus of 
$600,000. Later in 1926 the paid-in capital in- 
creased from $200,000 to $500,000 and $400,- 
000 additional paid-in surplus. No announce- 
ment has been made by the president, Fred W. 
Fanning, but it is expected that a dividend will 
be declared at the forthcoming meeting. 


Hudson Casualty in Indiana 
The Hudson Casualty Insurance Company of 
Jersey City, N. J., announces that it has been 
authorized by the Insurance Department to 
write all casualty lines in the State of Indiana. 
This makes the eleventh new State the company 
has entered in the past twelve months. 
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Opportunities of the Season 


COMMONWEALTH’S full coverage, coast to 
coast, Auto contract, appeals to the discrimi- 
nating motorist ; 

STERLING A. & H. Policy for every thought- 
ful man; 

O. L. & T. contract gives peace of mind to 
the householder; while their PLATE GLASS 
coverage, assuring immediate replacements, 
satisfies the most exacting. 


THESE lines are correctly rated and sell easily. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK E. W. COOK 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen"! Mer, 





















































Full Home Office Cooperation 


Makes for Agency Success 


HE ability of the home office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company to 
understand and fully appreciate the efforts of 
its agents throughout the United States and 
Canada and its willingness to cooperate at all 
times has resulted in a remarkable yet natural 
growth in which the agent materially benefits. 


This cooperation, as much as any other single fac- 
tor, has enabled the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company to take its place as the largest casualty 
and surety company in America. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
ESSENTIALLY AN AGENCY COMPANY 
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Fidelity & Casualty To Join 
“America Fore” 





Stockholders Will Vote on the 
Necessary Capital Increase 


June 21 


Ten Million Increase Proposed 





Combined Companies to Be Equipped 
to Write All Lines Except Life 
Insurance 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards of the 
Continental Insurance Company and Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Company, New York, 
following meetings of those directorates an- 
nounced a proposal to stockholders of the two 
companies to authorize capital increases of $5,- 
000,000 each. 

All of the increased stock will not be issued 
at this time, the immediate purpose being to 
provide for the acquisition of the capital stock 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, which will then become a part of the 
“America Fore’ Group. This now includes, 
besides the two companies mentioned, the First 
American Fire Insurance Company and the 
American Eagle Fire Insurance Company. 

Stockholders of the Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix companies will be notified that a special 
meeting of each corporation will be held on 
June 21 to vote upon the proposals to increase 
the capital stock of the Continental from $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000, par value unchanged at 
$10, and the Fidelity-Phenix capitalization from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000, these shares also hav- 
ing a par value of $10 each. 

Stockholders will also be requested to author- 
ize the directors of the companies to utilize the 
additional shares, at their discretion, for the 
exchange of stock for other insurance corpora- 
tions in which investment may be legally made, 
the distribution of stock dividends, or for of- 
ferings to shareholders to obtain additional 
capital. 

In a letter to stockholders, Mr. Sturm states 
that the first use for which the directors pro- 
pose to issue part of the additional shares will 
be in exchange for the capital stock of the Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company of New York, 
and adds: 

“This casualty company is one of the oldest 
and best established in the country; organized 
in 1874, it has a cash capital of $4,000,000 and 
a surplus exceeding $7,500,000, with total as- 
sets in excess of $39,500,000. 

“The acquisition of this company will give 
to the Continental Insurance Company and the 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company of 
New York a well rounded organization offer- 
ing all classes of insurance except life. Cas- 
ualty company premiums have shown rapid 
growth in the last five years, from $497,000,000 
in 1923 to $762,000,000 in 1928; an increase of 
53.44 per cent, while fire company premiums in 
the same period have grown from $897,000,000 
to $966,000,000 an increase of 9.89 per cent.” 

Directors of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
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pany, at a special meeting Wednesday, adopted 
a resolution setting forth the basis upon which 
the company’s stock may be exchanged for the 
shares of the two fire insurance companies, and 
recommended that stockholders take advantage 
of the offer. The plan provides that stockhold- 
ers of the Fidelity and Casualty Company will 
rec ' - in exchange for each share of their com- 
pany’s s‘--'- one and three-eighths shares of the 
stock of the Continental Insurance Company, 
and one and one-eighth shares of the stock of 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
It is also stipulated that an extra cash dividend 
of $1.50 per share, payable July 20, to stock- 
holders of record July 10, may be declared on 
the stock of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany. 

If by July 10, 1929, 75 per cent of the estock 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company has been 
deposited with the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, the fire insurance companies, 
subject to the approval of the stockholders, will 
effect the exchange. 


National Surety Inaugurates New 
Burglary Insurance Dept. 

Inauguration of a completely equipped burg- 
lary insurance department and the appointment 
as manager of Myron C. Higby, is announced 
this week by Catesby C. Thom, resident vice- 
president here for the National Surety Com- 
pany at Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Higby was 
associated with the Los Angeles branch of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company both in the burg- 
lary department and in production work for 
the past five years. 





Do Lights Hurt Nervous 
System P 

St. Louis, Missouri psychologists who 
have been studying the effects of auto- 
matic traffic lights on our nervous sys- 
tems have concluded that the silent cops 
are not so good for us, The experts 
contend that a motorist proceeding at 
thirty to forty miles an hour, seeing a 
traffic light suddenly go against him re- 
ceives a rude jolt. 

However, a shrill whistle right behind, 
alongside of one’s ear or directly in front 
of a motorist is not exactly conducive to 
clear thinking either, and while motorists 
may be within the law in St. Louis while 
going forty miles an hour they certainly 
are not in other cities. 

Traffic lights, motorcycle cops, per- 
pendicular cops and cops in general are 
more or less accepted by the average mo- 
torist. Lots of drivers prefer the lights 
as they make driving safer and more 
automatic. And then there are the pub- 
lic utilities to think about. Each year in 
New York city the public utility com- 
pany collects six hundred thousand dol- 
lars yearly from the taxpayers for the 
juice with which the traffic lights oper- 
ate. This probably hurts more than any 
other thing. 7 














Health and Accident 
Conference 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
at Chicago Will Discuss 
Vital Problems 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Head- 
quarters 





Underwriters of National Prominence 
Will Lead Round Table Discus- 
cussions on Timely Topics 

Watson Powell, vice-president of the South- 
ern Surety Company of New York, will deliver 
the address of welcome at the twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference to open at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 5, at 10 a.m. The 
program of the conference is as follows: 

First Session—President’s address, Watson 
Powell; Readjustments in Credit, by George 
Woodruff, vice-chairman of the National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago. The entertainment 
and membership committees and the treasurer 
will render reports. 

On Wednesday afternoon Clarence G. Wy- 
song, Commissioner of Insurance for the State 
of Indiana, will address the conference, and J. 
W. Blevins, vice-president, Interstate Life and 
Accident Company, will speak on Competition. 
Present Day Service and Future Opportunities 
of Accident and Health Companies, is the inter- 
esting topic that W. C. Johnson, vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Protective Association, 
will deal with. Reports of the following com- 
mittees will be made on Wednesday afternoon: 
Credential, legislative, constitution and by-laws, 
legal, executive, and grievance. At three o'clock 
the ladies bridge and afternoon tea will be held 
and the annual conference banquet will be at 
seven o'clock on the same day. 

On Thursday morning, June 6 at 10 a. m, 
the following reports will be made: Auditing 
committee, manual committees, statistical com- 
mittee. A round table discussion will follow 
the committee meeting and the subjects for dis- 
cussion will be, “The flu and its effects on health 
insurance,” introduced by B. H. Vollertsen, Na- 
tional Casualty Company; Can merit-rating be 
applied to accident and health policies?, intro- 
duced by F. L. Barnes, Sentinel Life Insurance 
Company. 

On Thursday afternoon the following commit- 
tees will make reports: Resolutions, educa- 
tional and publicity, public relations. 

Round table discussions will follow these re- 
ports and the subjects will be, The development 
of special policies insuring a single occupation 
or specified kind of accidents, introduced by 
C. W. Ray of the Hoosier Casualty Company ; 
Comparison of policy contracts in competive 
cases, introduced by J. A. Keelan, of the Time 
Insurance Company, will be a topic that should 
be intensely interesting, for all the policies of 
the companies representated will probably be 
taken apart and examined by those who partici- 
pate in the discussion. 
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American Re-Insurance Co. 


of Pennsylvania 


67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
Assets - - - $6,126,055.17 
Capital and —_ - - 2,341,106.71 
Voluntary nenpee pane 500,000.00 
Reserves - - 3,284,948.46 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 
CASUALTY LINES 


Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 


Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Coatracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 























Pan-American Service Includes 


apaaieanaiial 


Educational Course 

Individual Sales Planning 

Aid in Organization and Business Building 

Unexcelled Policies—Life, Group, Accident and 
Health 


We have a few General Agency openings for men not 
presently attached. 








Address 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 























Central States Life 


Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Policies for All Ages 1 to 70 

Both Participating and Non Participating 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary In- 
surance 

Disability and Double Indemnity 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits 

Special Monthly Premium Plan 

Nen Medical 

Standard and Sub-Standard 

Sales Planning Circularization 

Perseverance and Producers Clubs 

Special and Standard Policies 





AVAILABLE TERRITORY IN _ ARK., 
CALIF., COLO., FLA., IDA., IOWA, ILL., 
KAN., MO., MONT., MINN., NEBR., 
OKLA., N. M., S. D., TEX., UTAH, WYO. 











WRITE DIRECT TO HOME OFFICE 
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—1927— 
SECOND EDITION 


FREQUENCY CURVES 


AND 


CORRELATION 


A new edition of Frequency Curves and Correlation is 
announced by the publishers. The work on Frequency 
Curves has been rearranged and now includes a comparison 
of various systems on Curves. The chapters on Correla- 
tion, Contingency, Probable Errors and Goodness of Fit 
have been rewritten and enlarged and a new chapter on 
Correlation has been added. An abridged course of read- 
ing suggested for those desiring especially to know about 
the practical treatment of correlation, sampling, etc. This 
valuable technical work contains 248 pages, and also fold- 
ing diagrams and tables. 


Price, $5.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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National Bureau Adopts 
Arbitration Agreement 





Informal Practice of Many 
Years Standing Is Made 
Official Procedure 


Full Text of Agreement 





Member Companies of Metropolitan 
District to Give Experiment Six 
Months Trial 
Arbitration rather than litigation has been 
agreed upon by member companies of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers in the settlement of disputes arising 
from subrogation of compensation, collision or 
claims, involving the medical expense borne by 
the compensation carrier-up to one thousand 

dollars. 

H. W. J. Hargrave, manager of the claim 
department of the National Bureau said that 
the member companies had in years past arbi- 
trated many of their subrogation disputes to 
mutual advantage, but that this was done by 
the clerks and minor executives of the com- 
panies concerned with the result that the best 
results were not obtained and dissatisfaction 
caused this method to be discontinued. 

However, since the new agreement, things 
are in a better way, and it is expected that if 
the present system is as successful as it is 
hoped for that the Bureau members will avail 
themselves of this excellent and amicable meth- 
od not only in New York city but throughout 
the entire country. 

Until six months have passed only companies 
who have offices in the Metropolitan district 
will adjust their disputes through the medium 
of the Arbitration Committee of the Metropoli- 
tan Claim Association. At the expiration of 
that period of time, provided the bureau sees 
fit, the service will be extended to include the 
rest of the United States. 

Members of the committee are: Chairman, 
Raymond N. Caverly, managing attorney for 
the Globe Indemnity Company; William A. 
Earl, general attorney of the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company; F. C. S. 
Knowles, manager of the New York city claim 
department of the Standard Accident Com- 
pany; and Calvin P. Reid, manager of the 
New York claim department of the Travelers 
Insurance Company. The rules and articles 
of the agreement follow: 

AGREEMENT FOR ARBITRATION 

To all to whom these presents shall come, we, 
the authorized representatives at the City of New 
York, of the companies affixed to our names, send 
greeting. 

-: Whereas, it is the desire. of our respective com- 
panies to continue to improve claim service, to afford 
relief to the courts, to prevent litigation of disputes 
between ourselves and other casualty companies, and 
to enhance the confidence of the public in our institu- 
tions, we solemnly bind ourselves to forego litiga- 
tion, and in place thereof submit to arbitration all 
questions which may arise under the three headings 
hereinafter set forth and in the manner described. 

ARTICLE FIRST 


We bind ourselves to arbitration in the place of 
litigation as respects: 
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(a) All collision subrogation claims involving 
amounts up to One Thousand Dollars. 

(b) All questions of subrogation of compensation 
claims and medical: expense borne by the compensa- 
tion carrier up to one thousand dollars. 

(c) Claims against an assured wherein policies of 
two or more companies may be involved and where 
there is a question as to which company shall under- 
take the immediate defense thereof. This is done to 
see to it that an assured, having proper coverage, shall 
get immediate service and not be sent back and 
forth from one carrier to another. This determina- 
tion shall, of course, be without prejudice to either 
company’s rights or responsibilities. 


ARTICLE SECOND 

The Arbitration Committee will hear and deter- 
mine any and all other matters which all parties to 
a controversy agree to submit to it for its considera- 
tion. 

ARTICLE THIRD 

The procedure to be followed in the presentation 
and determination of matters submitted shall be as 
follows: 

(a) The party asserting a claim shall file with the 
manager of the Claim Department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, who 
shall act as sacretary of the committee, a brief state- 
ment of the facts of the claim together with the amount 
thereof. 

(b) The opposing party, or parties, shall then be 
notified of the claim and requested to file, within fif- 
teen days, a brief statement of his contention. 

(a) The case will then be placed upon the calen- 
dar of the committee and a hearing will be held after 
all parties concerned have been notified of the date 
of the hearing. 


ARTICLE FOURTH ; 

The cases will be heard and determined as follows: 

(a) The Arbitration Committee shall sit at least 
once a month at the offices of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, and at such 
other times as may be deemed necessary by the Chair- 
man of the Committee. 

(b) A majority of the Arbitration Committee shall 
sit at each hearing and the decision of a majority 
of those sitting shall be final and binding upon the 
parties to the controversy. 

(c) The Arbitration Committee shall intially con- 
sist of those persons at present members. of the Arbi- 
tration Committee of the Metropolitan Claim Asso- 
ciation. Members of the Arbitration Committee shall 
be selected by the Claim Department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters at its 
annual meeting. 

(d) No member of the Arbitration Committee shall 
sit at a case in which the company is directly or in- 
directly interested. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands 
day of 1929. 

x * * 

It is expected that the members of the com- 
mittee will spend a large amount of time arbi- 
trating the various disputes that are bound to 
occur and it is planned to rotate the committee 
so that other member companies will share the 
work among them after a reasonable length of 
time has been served by the present commit- 
tee. 


on the 


Decrease in Accident Fatalities 

Fatalities resulting from accidents among the 
children of St. Louis, Mo., showed a consider- 
able falling off in 1928, compared with both 
1927 and 1926, according to Thomas P. Chap- 
man, vice-president and chairman of the Child 
Safety Committee of the St. Louis Council. 
During 1926 a total of 98 children under 16 
years of age were killed in accidents, while 
in 1928 there were but 74 such deaths, a decrease 
of 26 per cent. 
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Health Insurance Situation 


High Loss Ratio Explained To 
Pennsylvania Insurance Men 
At Allentown Meet 


Policies Over $50 Costly 


Agents Advised Not to Accept Appli- 
cations Where Total Disability 
Coverage Exceeds 60 Per Cent 
of Income 

That the average accident and health agent 
does not believe an underwriter is a human be- 
ing was the thought brought before the mem- 
bers of the round table conference at Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Days, Allentown, Penna., in an 
address by Joseph P. Marron, assistant vice- 
president of the Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, yesterday. 

In his address “Commercial Accident and 
Health Insurance,” Mr. Marron showed that in 
1928 the ten largest life insurance companies 
collected over fifty-five millions of dollars in 
disability and accidental health premiums and 
disbursed $39,354,000, while the gain in acci- 
dent and health premium receipts was $14,500,- 
000 for the year. Health insurance, said Mr. 
Marron is generally looked upon by agents as 
“grief insurance,’ and from the statistics of 
the companies writing this coverage it might be 
well called by that name, for this form of cov- 
erage has caused the companies considerable 
loss. The health loss ratios of the stock com- 
panies last year was .585 per cent, and the 
health loss ratio of the multiple line casualty 
companies was 62.2 per cent, while that of com- 
panies writing only accident and health busi- 
ness was 55 per cent. The difference, Mr. Mar- 
ron pointed out was due to the multiple line 
companies taking on risks for business reasons. 
The big heartedness of the companies who con- 
tinue to sell and write health insurance in view 
of their underwriting loss year after year is 
a thing that no other kind of business would 
do, said Mr. Marron. 

Health statistics reveal that the persons re- 
sponsible for the high health loss ratios are 
those carrying $50 or more weekly indemnity. 
On policies carrying less than $50 per week in- 
demnity the loss ratio is 46 per cent; $50 to 
$100 weekly indemnity, loss ratio is over 71 per 
cent and over $100 weekly indemnity the loss 
ratio is .863 per cent. It is at once apparent 
that with those carrying more than $50 weekly 





_indemnity, there is an unseen or unexpected 


moral hazard, due to the ability to follow the 
doctor’s orders to go away and rest a while after 
an illness. 

In order to be fair with their companies, said 
Mr. Marron, agents should not accept applica- 
tions where total disability insurance exceeds 
more than 60 per cent of the average income of 
the insured. The fact that accident insurance 
is, in fact, personal should be remembered by 
agents, and if properly introduced it becomes 
instead of a hard line to sell, resistance to others 
breaking in on the client’s insurance. It is the 
most logical line as a lead to sell other lines. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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AN UNDER VALUED 
INS. CO. STOCK 


Our recent analysis of a well known 
insurance company stock shows earn- 
ings per share of 16% on its present 
market price. 


We believe this to be an under-valued 
stock on this basis and recommend its 
purchase. 


An analysis ‘will be sent upon request. 


Write for Circular S-9 
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Ins. Co. of North America 





Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 79 
Knickerbocker Fire Ins. 

W. Wallace Lyon & Co............. 41 

J. Roy Prosser......ccescescscesene 41 
Maryland Casualty 

Gilbert Elliott & nS ee 138 

J. ROY PRORGT. ooo cc casrccvccsess 138 
Merchants Fire 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 140 
Acthue Atkins & Co., N. V......000 140 
J, Re Rane 6c os cecececces's 140 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire 
GoW. Bannitig © Co. ooccccsicceces 261% 
WET acne caceciccecesss: 2616 
Wallace Lyon & Co.........00800.. 26 
J. Roy Prosser..........+:sseeeeeee 261% 
Missouri State Life (ex sighs) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 84 
ee errr 84 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 84 
ye eer oer cor 84 
National Casualty 
Chas. Sincere & Co., Chicago........ 42 
National Fire 
Lewis & Co,, Hartford)... ..0 6 cscccves 1440 
J. Roy Prosser ER SAAR IROL Pere 1450 
National Liberty (new — 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 31 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.. 301% 
Clinton Gilbert. .... a 304% 
G. W. Fanning & Co 3014 
DR ee eee eee 31 
National Union oe (ex rights) 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 325 
G. W. Fanning & az Seana? et 325 
° nS ae ene ree 330 
New Amsterdam Cas. 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 82 
DO ooo a5 ooo. 6 ce bn 2ee ewe 84 
New York Casualty Co. 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 108 
CRSA IEE, soap 0 5186, 8 4 serene oes 108 
Jo ROM ROMER, <0s cccccccccessiees 108 
New York Fire Ins. Co. 
G. W. Fanning & Co., N. Y......... 2414 
New World Life 
Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 14 
New York Fire 
W. Wallace Lyon & Co... 0.52 .c0ccce 24 
Niagara Fire 
POUT OCS a ae a 185 
‘orth River Ins. Co. 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 440 
Arthur Atkins.& Co.,.N. Yo... .0 6s. 440 
er ree 443 
Pacific Fire 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 160 
a See naan 160 
Peoples National 
Oe ae 35 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 35 
oe a eee ert 35 
Presidential F.&M. 
Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago....., 29 
Public Fire Ins. Co. 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, = | See 26 
Gilbert Elliott ’& Se 26 
Public Indemnity 
Miliken & Pell, Newark............. 24 
Republic Fire, Pittsburgh 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 39 
W. Wallace Lyon & Co............. 39 
Security Ins, Co. of New Haven 
pe OS Se ee 124 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 124 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 124 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. 
Sone fe i ree 188 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 188 
Ds TA WI ore cc eves vcsentecs 188 
Southern Surety 
OS re 39 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 39 
Standard Federal Fire 
Chas. Sincere & Co., Chicago........ 22 
Stuyvesant 
ON Sa eee 455 
(2 | eee 455 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 455 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., NY Poca estore a 455 
Sun Life Assn. 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 2460 
CHEIGMCMMUOBE oo 5 cock cece cv aeses 2460 
Sylvania Ins. Co. 
W. Wallace L a i ord os lovee 30 
U.S. Fire Ins. 
Lewis & Co., Hartford Pula ead wate nite 140 
CURIE... .. «coc cece cece 124 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 124 
Fe te REINS os ois aco vida dissiesKiee 134 
Universal Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V.......... 76 
United States Merchants & Shippers 
CR OIGHEIRCE Ss aye cwiccevesh phe eeu 450 
Vi — F.& M. 

Ee CeCe eee 134 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., a Wes docws 25 134 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 134 
Fe MIE ooo ohs oc vienna. a éivrarcierd 135 

Westchester Fire 
CRAM CHINE 5 0 5.5 <ciss.a'e cc ccldecens« 81 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 81 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 5 ae 81 
Fue DNS oo ov oso craciasc er nss 81 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment ties Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston..... ears 
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142 
142 


150 
148 


274% 
27% 
28 


271% 


29 
29 


Boston Casualty 

Chas. A. Day & Co., There Boston... . 

H. D. Knox & Co., 24 
Boston Insurance (new ~es 

Chas. A. Day & “a Inc., Boston.... 925 950 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 925 950 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 

has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 


WEG as cance weacaneecce te6 95 
Ce a etedacceriescns 300 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston: 
Were cs advcaeanioencrsrescc 95 
COME ot ccccdnadanpamavcces 300 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 480 500 
H. D; Knox & Co., Bostam.....2.000. 480 oe 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Co. (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 185 190 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 180 185 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 25 35 
New England Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 40 45 
H: D. Enox & Co., Bostdlt......¢s00: 47 50 
New Hampshire Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 650 700 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 700 Saas 
Old Colony Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1000 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 800 
Providence-Washington 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 910 925 
Hi: D.. Baas & Ca,, Hostoth. .. os... 915 930 
Rhode Island Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Boston......... 380 400 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 195 205 
H. D. Knox & Co., > ie 195 200 
United Life and Accident Igs. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. ... 48 52 
H. -D. Knox & Co., | or a 47 49 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1850 nae 
Lewis & Co., Hartland... ...,.0.00% 1885 1935 
Aetna Fire Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 740 750 
ee ee 750 760 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1415 1425 
Lewis & Co., Hattford. . .06.500008 1390 1400 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 565 575 
Lewisd Co, Hartiotes 66 cccccccss 570 580 
Conn. General Life 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 2450 ours 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.........ccce- 2375 2425 
Hartford Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1080 1100 
Lewis & Cor, Hattiond..... 020s cscs 1085 1100 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 830 Pye 
Lewis & Co., Hartlotd... ..cscccccves 855 875 
National Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 940 980 
Lewis & Cah, Siasttlotec.cis cic cccceccs 1440 1470 
National Fire (rights) 
Conning & Co,, Hartford............ 490 510 
Phoenix Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 970 990 
Lewis & Co., Hartford... ......cseces 970 990 
Travelers Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1980 1995 
Lewis & Cex, Hastie. ..<.0:6.6:60 0000 1985 2005 


Cleveland Hospital Tragedy 
(Concluded from page 23) 
operation with the experts of the Eastman 
Kodak Company prepared regulations which 
were issued in 1925, covering the storage and 
handling of X-ray nitro-cellulose film in hos- 
pitals and similar institutions. 

The nitro-cellulose X-ray film is similar to 
motion picture film and has all of its properties 
of quick-burning and the giving off of dense 
fumes which are poisonous and, under certain 
conditions highly explosive. Previous tests and 
experiments with motion picture film had set up 
basic requirements for the storage and han- 
dling of this highly dangerous material and 
the fundamentals of these were urged upon hos- 
pital and other authorities for safe handling. 


The regulations of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters cover these features in detail 
and in addition give other requirements, apply- 
ing largely to housekeeping conditions. These 
regulations can be obtained without cost by 
addressing the Board at 85 John street, New 
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York city, or 222 West Adams street, Chi- 
cago, or Merchants Exchange Building, San 
Francisco, or from the local fire insurance 
board or inspection bureau. 

Probably of greater value than improved stor- 
age conditions for X-ray film would be elimi- 
nation of the nitrated type of film. A safe and 
equally good substitute is available, known as 
the acetate cellulose or safety base film. The 
use of this safety film for all future work is 
highly desirable but in many hospitals there is 
already a large quantity of the nitrated film, 
which the hospital authorities wish to keep as 
constituting valuable exhibits. If safety base 
film is to be used, some provision must be made 
for the proper storage of the nitrated film now 
on hand. Where the quantity is small, or not 
over 500 pounds capacity, it could be stored on 
the roof of a building. 


Bassett Group Gives Reasons 
for Withdrawal 
(Concluded from page 18) 
include stock holdings in other insurance com- 
panies on capital and surplus basis. 

Predicated upon a present day average com- 
pany expense ratio of 46 per cent and assum- 
ing the average loss ratio of the country to be 
50 per cent and taking $100.00 to be the pre- 
mium income involved and the cut in rate to 
be 20 per cent, the following brief tables will 
show the effect of such cut. A _ presentation 
herewith shows that a trade profit of $4.00 be- 
fore the rate cut is transferred after the rate 
cut to a trade loss of $11.40.) 


The result stated. in percentage is: 


Increase in companies’ expense 
THUG FIO. 6 cdwacsdccnsedaes 
Increase in ‘ 
FA. MON He csdcccaduexcacs 


46.00%, to 51.75% 
50.00% to 62.50% 








Increase in combined expense 
and loss ratio from......... 96.00% to 114.25% 
Reduction in agents’ commission income 20.%, or 
one-fifth. 
The final result must be survival of the finan- 


cially strong and the wrongful elimination of 
the weak. We deplore such a result and we 
now disclaim responsibility therefor, although 
we will be among the survivors and in the re- 
bound (if it comes) will reap the benefits which 
may then accrue to a few. 

We wish our business at properly estab- 
lished rates, but we will legitimately defend 
our agents and ourselves. 

We invite your prompt and free correspond- 
ence or personal interviews, and we again be- 
speak your most careful consideration of the 
matter. We also again say to you that we 
are not requiring or asking that you sever 
your connection with any other company but 
are only pointing out to you the propriety and 
wisdom of representing us, and are offering 
to you facilities for taking care of your entire 
fire, automobile, casualty and surety business 
if in your opinion desirable. 

We await your early and we believe favor- 
able response accompanied by signed commis- 
sion agreement cards. 

Very truly, 
W. W. & E. G. Porter, Managers. 

NEAL Bassett, President. 

We ts T. Bassett, Vice-President. 
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A YEAR OF 
SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 


31% 


Increase in Amount 
of Average Policy 
in 1928 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
Agency Vice President 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
President 








Sell Life Insurance 
From the Continental’s 
Full Sample Case 


—Participating Policies 
—Non-Participating 
—Low Net Cost Policies 
—Juvenile Policies 
—Group Insurance 
—Salary Savings 
—Sub-Standard 
—Accident and Health 


The Company That Gives 
Home Office Cooperation 


General Agency Openings in Cincinnati, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Memphis, Nashville, Des Moines, Dallas and other 
Key Cities. 


Write Today for Information About 
Our Agency Contract 


CONTINENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Continental Life Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


45,000 Policyholders— 
Assets, $14,332,410.55 





























1928 


CONVENTION YEAR 
BOOK 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


An invaluable book to all Life Insurance Sales- 
men, Managers, General Agents and Field Men. 


The Convention Year Book contains the best of the 
sales talks and addresses of leaders in the business given by 
them at national and local insurance meetings, conventions 
and sales congresses during the year 1928. This book pre- 
serves in permanent form the best thought of the business 
on life insurance and life insurance salesmanship. 


Among those who help to make this book valuable are: 
Prof. S. S. Huebner, M. A. Linton, Martin L. Davey, 
Stephen S. Wise, Frank Pennell, Joseph G. Keon, Hugh D. 
Hart, R. E. Spaulding, Milton A. Woodward, Claris Adams 
and a score of others equally prominent. 


Many an agent has paid much and traveled many miles 
to hear a few of these talks. Here you have the best from 
all over the country and indexed for ready reference for 
only $3.00 a copy, plus postage. 


Send Your Order to 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 
P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 











What Every Agent 
Wants 


A capable, ambitious life insurance agent isn’t looking 
for a soft job, from which a beneficent home office has 
carefully removed every annoying difficulty and tiresome 
detail. He prefers to think that his own ability, resource- 
fulness, and energy play a necessary part in whatever suc- 
cess he achieves. 


He expects to be supplied with the means of employing his talents 
most effectively: a variety of policy contracts to meet every need 
of men, women, and children; policy features which win the interest 
of prospects; a comprehensive program of service to policyholders 
amply supporting all of his promises. 


He appreciates attractive advertising material, direct mail and sales 
helps, but does not insist that these must do the whole job without 
any effort of his own. He wants liberal but not excessive commis- 
sions. He doesn’t relish the usual type of inspirational bunk, but 
is grateful for practical suggestions, and helpful stimulation that adds 
life and interest to his routine task. 


He insists on company management that is conservative, yet alert 
to progressive thoughts and ideas; that makes promotions from its 
own ranks; that is sincerely interested in him and his progress, and 
always extends a hand to help him make good. 


These are the things desired by earnest, self-reliant agents. They 
are the things that Peoria Life agents receive. Hence the Peoria Life 
family of satisfied successful agents. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Thirty Years of Casualty Insurance 


Reviewing Developments of the Past Three Decades With Particular 


Stress on the Part Played by Legislation— 
Changes in Agency Personnel 


LANCING back at agency conditions 
G as they existed thirty years ago, one is 

impressed, first, with the complete 
change in the method of representation of cas- 
ualty and surety companies. Thirty years ago, 
if you had been an official of a casualty and 
surety insurance company charged with the re- 
sponsibility of efficiently and safely placing the 
representation of your company in most of the 
States, you would have been confronted with 
what, judged by today’s standards, would have 
been a startling lack of personnel from which 
to make selections. The number of persons 
whose experience would then have justified their 
consideration as general agents in any of the 
larger cities could almost have been counted on 
your fingers; and in order to interest a man 
who pretended to have had any worth-while 
casualty insurance experience, it was necessary 
to offer him a general agency for a State and 
in some cases for more than one State, and in 
some instances even a larger area. During the 
intervening period, each year, a definite change 
has come about. Today general agencies are 
being placed in many small towns. 


Change in Personnel 

May I emphasize the change that has taken 
place in the personnel of the agents throughout 
the country. The handful of so-called casualty 
insurance experts of thirty years ago has been 
enlarged to thousands of producers of varying 
ability and efficiency who now represent the 
agency system of the casualty and surety insur- 
ance companies in the United States, and, of 
course, this applies in a proportionate sense 
to the State of New York.. 

For the first fifteen years of the thirty-year 
period which I have used, there was a gradual 
enlargement of the number of persons who 
were specializing in casualty and surety insur- 
ance. 


Approximately eighteen years ago, with the 
inauguration of the compensation insurance 
laws, that large group of agents who had con- 
fined their attention to fire insurance chiefly, 
brokering in a small way such casualty insur- 
ance as they might happen to control, began to 
realize the possible development of the casualty 
lines. Many fire agents undertook in an intelli- 
gent manner to equip themselves and their as- 
sociates with a knowledge of the casualty insur- 
ance business and to develop real salesmen. 

he group of agents who had that vision are 
today in possession of a very substantial volume 
of casualty and surety business. They were a 


—— 


_* Part of an address delivered at Annual Conven- 
tion of the New York State Association of J.ocal 
Agents, Inc., held at Syracuse, May 21. 
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group of men who recognized that the old days 
of “order taking’ were disappearing and that 
real salesmanship and knowledge of their busi- 
ness in its varying technicalities were essential 
to success as salesmen. Their reward has justi- 
fied their optimism. 

May I further say that my observation and 
contact with agents all over the country have 
demonstrated quite clearly to me that the sales- 
men of the casualty and surety industry of the 
present day are as a whole as splendid a group 
of “go-getters” as can be found in any other 
industry in this great land of ours. 

However, I should be otherwise than frank 
if I did not call your attention to the fact that 
even today the tremendous development that 
has taken place ought to justify any person pre- 
tending to be a casualty and surety insurance 
specialist in believing that it is essential that 
that person should become a student of the busi- 
ness and keep in constant touch with daily de- 
velopments and the evolution of the business; 
and it is only too true, according to my ob- 
servations, that there are men who still believe 
that business can be obtained by “order takers” 
rather than by salesmen. From these men you 
hear the greatest complaint about the cost of 
operation of business and their inability to 
make progress. If they would stop long enough 
to analyze their personal knowledge of the 
business and compare their equipment with that 
of their successful competitors, they must come 
to one inevitable conclusion—that most of their 
troubles are within their own control rather 
than otherwise. 

We of the casualty insurance business are 
perhaps too prone to forget that the tremendous 
development of business has come about pri- 
marily and fundamentally through causes quite 
outside to the efforts, collectively or individ- 
ually, of the insurance agents of the country. 
By this I mean that the universal adoption of 
the principles of workmen’s compensation by 
practically all of the States, changed the old 
employers’ liability condition to one where the 
employer was compelled by law to seek pro- 
tection for his obligations under the compensa- 
tion laws. This presented a field of opportu- 
nity to the insurance agents and resulted in a 
volume of premiums never before realized by 
any insurance producers in the history of our 
business. It became a compelling reason which 
aided the agents’ salesmanship. 

With the development and universal use of 
the automobile, came the need for protection 
against liability for injuries caused by the op- 

eration of the car. The increasing accidents 
and resulting litigation involving large losses, 
were powerful arguments in the minds of the 


car owners for the need of automobile liability 
insurance. The agents of the country have 
been keen to supply this need and have natu- 
rally benefited by reason of the need. 

May I call your attention to the fact that in 
the year 1927 (statistics for 1928 are not yet 
available) there were approximately 1,624,535 
automobiles licensed to operate in the State 
of New York and according to the best in- 
formation obtainable there were approximately 
425,631 automobile insured or 26.2 per cent of 
the total number of cars licensed in the State. 
Is this not a challenge to the agents of this 
State and to all of us, that 73.8 per cent of the 
registered cars are apparently unsold as to the 
need for automobile liability insurance? In 
these figures there is food for real thought and 
intensive study. 


Miscellaneous Lines 

I will not burden you by reviewing the evolu- 
tion of the so-called “miscellaneous” casualty 
lines. But if we study the figures and the de- 
velopment of such classes as surety, general 
liability, public liability, contingent liability, 
personal accident and health, burglary insurance 
and plate glass insurance, we cannot but be 
convinced that in these classes the average 
agent has apparently not fully availed himself 
of the opportunities that exist for the develop- 
ment of a much greater volume of business than 
has been produced. To those of my hearers 
who are endeavoring to find ways and means of 
enlarging their business, I can most earnestly 
commend the concentration of their thoughts, 
their salesmanship and their activities upon a 
working program which will enlarge their 
writings in these classes of insurance. The fact 
that many agents more or less ignore their op- 
portunities in these lines, presents all the greater 
reason and opportunity to those who have the 
“go-getter” spirit. 


Ramey Agency Affiliated With 
' Standard 

The G. L. Ramey Agency of Indianapolis 
has been appointed general casualty and surety 
general agents for the State of Indiana, accord- 
ing to information received from the home of- 
fice of the Standard Surety and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. 

This agency is the largest fire insurance plant 
in the State of Indiana, having over six hun- 
dred agents which operate in ninety-two coun- 
ties. The casualty and surety departments of 
the G. L. Ramey agency are now being reor- 
ganized to develop both phases of the business 
on a large scale. 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 
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Actuarial 





Neen ee ———— 
Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 


258 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 














MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 











WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consutine AcTuarics 
Insurance ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 
Jonathan G. Sharp 


75 Fulton St. 
New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE wrenciyy oe nese Beane yin Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 












Actuarial 


Independent Adjuster 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 


25 SPRUCE ST. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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T. J. McCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





























FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Pred E. Swarts, C. P. A. 

W. L. Clayton 
EB. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
pieces American Institute of Actuaries, 


Associa ‘pa AL Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR rE" . S. ALLEN, D. O., 
Associate, ie Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 











R. M. MESSICK 
Consulting Actuary and Adjuster 


Flatiron Building 
DENVER, COLORADO 





ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
LIMITED 
Incorporated 1914—-Dominion Charter 


Claim Adjusters for Insurance Companies 


UNDER ALL POLICIES 


0 © tin S. eee 
Telephone Main 3300-28607 


11 Mountain Hill, Quebec City 


HEAD OFFICE: 


BRANCH OFFICE: 











PRODUCING PERMANENT 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwr ters 
This valuable new salesmanship book is 
divided into two parts, one designed expecially 
for inexperienced life insurance soliciiors, and 
the other for experienced life unde writers. 
The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE INEXPERIENCED 
AGENT 





Intelligent Prospect- Closing the T: 
ing tion 
Common Sense Ap- Selling Insurarce to 
proach Women 
Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
th a Smile Their Sourca 


Things to Know—Some to Forget 
PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERIENCED 
UNDERWRITER 
Setting a Definita Ideas al the Beaten 


‘at 
Keeping Old Con- Programming Insur- 
tracts Bright ance 
Cracking Some Hard Newer Plans of Pro- 
Nuts tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 
Producing Permanent Policyholders 


sets forth many proved plans and business- 
getting experiences of men who have made 
outstanding records in the life insurance busi- 
ness and are thus qualified to offer sound 
advice and suggestions to others. 


This practical work is substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Liability of Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 

PRICES 


Single copy, 50 cents 
' 4.80. 50 copies. 16.25 
s  . lee 875 «6100 | «©. «30.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Banner Year In Fire Insurance 


(Continued from page 15) 


brought about by the continued rise in the se- 
curity markets of the country. This favorable 
experience of 1927 was happily repeated in its 
main features in 1928. The fire and lightning 
account of the member companies as a body 
made a showing last year which compares fa- 
vorably with that of the previous year, the rate 
of underwriting profit achieved being com- 
fortably large despite the fact that it was still 
materially lower than the average rate of un- 
derwriting profit which the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has held to 
be just and reasonable for the business. At the 
same time the general course of investment 
values during 1928, despite the reactionary ten- 
dencies displayed by certain classes of securi- 
ties (notably, high grade bonds), was such as 
to give additional strength to the companies 
financial position. Hence it may be affirmed 
that never before since. its earliest beginnings 
has American stock fire insurance been as ade- 
quately equipped as it is today, both financially 
and otherwise, to carry the increasingly heavy 
responsibilities that rest upon it in the way, 
first, of providing dependable protection against 
loss by fire for the owners of all insurable 
property in the country, whatever its character 
or location; and, second, of maintaining and 
conducting with constantly increasing efficiency 
the great quasi-public services to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago. 


Our Present Position ; 

At this point, however, a few words both oi 
caution and of encouragement are perhaps in 
order. On the one hand, let us not make the 
mistake of assuming that either the present un- 
precedentedly strong position of the stock fire 
insurance companies or the favorable results 
of their operations during the past two years 
are in themselves conclusive with respect to the 
future prosperity of our business. On the other 
hand, let us not underestimate the importance 
in this connection of the countrywide construc- 
tive work undertaken by the companies during 
these recent years of prosperity with the object 
of strengthening and stabilizing the general un- 
derwriting situation. It goes without saying 
that it would be prima facie over-optimistic 
and hazardous to deduce a permanent improve- 
ment in our underwriting experience merely 
from two years of moderate underwriting profits 
following seven years of uninterrupted and often 
severe underwriting losses. Similarly, no sensi- 
ble person would rest his belief in continued 
financial success for the fire insurance companies 
upon the assumption that the extraordinary ad- 
vance of security values which has been in 
progress for almost five years may reasonably 
be expected to continue indefinitely, thereby 
making substantial annual investment gains a 
regular and dependable feature of the compa- 
nies’ operations. Nevertheless, there is every 
reason for hopefulness for the future in the 
manifest improvement in underwriting condi- 
tions which has resulted from the determined 
efforts the companies have been making for 
some years past to bring about uniformity and 
sanity in underwriting practices, to lessen the 
excessive burning rate for which America has 
too long been notorious, and in general to get 
control over the wastes and leakages which 
developed in the business during the period when 
the country’s industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion was so rapid that both the organization 
and the underwriting methods of fire insurance 
were subjected to a continuous strain in keeping 
pace with it. In other words, the guiding minds 
in American fire insurance have not been mis- 
led by the very welcome investment gains re- 
cently derived by the companies from the ex- 
tensive advance of security prices into thinking 
that the companies can be successfully operated 
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in the long run rather as so-called investment 
trusts than as prudently and efficiently managed 
agencies for providing the entire community 
with protection against losses by fire, On the 
contrary, nobody has perceived more clearly 
than the leaders of our business that the ulti- 
mate success or failure of the companies will 
depend wholly upon their ability to secure and 
maintain effective control over all the elements 
that enter into fire underwriting. With this 
basic truth in view, the constructive minds in 
the business have during the recent years of 
financial prosperity for the companies been un- 
remitting in their efforts to place our under- 
writing upon a permanently safe and sound 
foundation. It is interesting to note here that 
in the prosecution of this all-important work 
the interest of the companies has to a large ex- 
tent coincided with the public interest, the prin- 
cipal gains achieved in the underwriting situa- 
tion being attended by corresponding gains in 
the effectiveness of those public services which 
I have already described as rendered by the 
stock fire insurance companies. When due con- 
sideration is given to the far-reaching effects of 
these various constructive activities—activities 
not only participated in by the officers of the 
companies themselves and their field represen- 
tatives, but also given systematic development 
and direction through the National Board and 
other organizations—it seems to me clear that it 
is no mere luck coincidence that during the 
very period when the companies’ investment 
position was showing the greatest gains their 
underwriting situation also improved to such 
an extent that they are now largely relieved of 
apprehension lest a sudden reversal of form in 
the securities market, such as experience indi- 
cates is possible at any time, should produce the 
unhappy combination of a sharp shrinkage in 
the value of their investments superimposed 
upon a more or less severe underwriting loss. 

In support of what I have just said, it is ap- 
propriate to refer to last year’s fire losses in this 
country, based on the experience of companies 
holding membership in the National Board 
and the other subscribing to the work of the 
Actuarial Bureau, plus 25 per cent for unre- 
ported losses. The first significant. fact brought 
out by these figures is that, notwithstanding a 
very large increase in the total value of in- 
surable property in the United States by reason 
of a high rate both of building construction and 
of industrial production, the total value of the 
property destroyed by fire in the country in 1928 
showed a decrease from the corresponding fig- 
ure for 1927. It is true that this decrease was 
substantially smaller than that realized in 1927 
as compared with 1926; and it was less also 
than some of the earlier fire loss returns had 
encouraged us to hope for. When, however, 
the downward movement of last year’s fire 
losses is compared with the sharp upward 
movement of property values covered by insur- 
ance, it becomes at once apparent that there is 
less cause for disappointment on account of the 
fire loss experience of 1928. According to our 
estimate, the loss total for 1928 was $472,224.- 
568—a decrease of $6,000,000 from the total for 
1927, viz., $478,245,620—and of $88,000,000 
from the record-breaking total for 1926, viz., 
$560,548,624. These figures indicate that the 
efffforts of the stock fire insurance companies, 
in co-operation with other public and private 
agencies, to check the dreadful fire waste evil 
that has too long been a most serious economic 
drain upon the American people, are at last 
beginning to bear fruit. Therefore, it is reas- 
onably to be hoped that fire underwriters may 
henceforth expect a downward tendency of the 
burning rate, except, of course, when this ten- 
dency may be temporarily interrupted by un- 
foreseeable conflagrations of greater or less 
magnitude. 

As against this slightly more favorable loss 
experience of the country in 1928, the net losses 
paid by all companies, members of the National 
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Board, showed an increase of over two and a 
half millions. According to the figures reported 
by the member companies to the National 
Board, the total amount of earned premium in- 
come last year was $639,979,668, as compared 
with $627,558,621 for 1927 and with $634,525,- 
912 for 1926. The fire and lightning business 
of the companies last year resulted in an un- 
derwriting credit balance of $30,189,567, or 4.72 
per cent, as compared with a similar credit bal- 
ance of $30,932,388, or 4.93 per cent, in 1927, 
but with a debit balance of $23,378,595, or 3.74 
per cent, in 1926. Last year, therefore, for the 
second time in a very long period of years, the 
companies’ underwriting profit on the fire and 
lightning business came within measurable dis- 
tance of what it should have been upon the 
basis of the rate of underwriting profit which 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has determined to be just and reasonable, 
namely, 5 per cent of normal profit, plus 3 per 
cent for the constitution of a conflagration re- 
serve, or 8 per cent in all. When contemplat- 
ing this encouraging outcome of last year’s 
underwriting, however, we must not forget that 
several years of similar experience will be 
needed to make good the heavy underwriting 
deficit which accumulated during the period of 
nearly a decade in which annual underwriting 
debits succeeded one another almost without 
interruption. 


A Growing Tendency 

In this connection I feel impelled to dwell 
briefly upon an aspect of the underwriting situ- 
ation which in my opinion deserves more con- 
sideration than it has hitherto received. I refer 
to the declining tendency of the companies’ 
gross fire and lightning premium income in the 
face of a continuous large increase in the aggre- 
gate value of the property which the companies 
are insuring. During the past two years, for 
example, the value of insurable property in the 
United States was increased to the extent of 
not far from ten billions of dollars through new 
building construction alone, while it is well 
known that the volume of goods of nearly all 
kinds in process of production and distribution 
exceeded all previous records. During this same 
period the gross premium income of the stock 
fire insurance companies showed a decrease of 
more than fifty-two and a half millions. The 
primary cause of this situation is familiar to all 
of us; it is the steady decline of the average 
rate of premium received by the companies for 
each $100 of insurance written. For example, 
if the 1927 average rate of premium of .86 was 
applied to the gross insurance written, of $141,- 
000,000,000, for 1928, the gross premium charged 
would have shown an increase of approximately 
$37,000,000, instead of a decrease of $23,000,000, 
brought about by the lower annual rate of .834. 
The public at large little appreciates how ex- 
tensive this decline has been during the past 
quarter-century, and even during the past ten 
years, or what a saving of cost to the buyers 
of fire insurance it has meant. The truth is 
that, in the most marked contrast with all other 
prices, the average price of fire insurance in this 
country is today 17.6 per cent lower than it was 
at the end of the war. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the fire insurance com- 
panies, through the rating methods they have 
developed, have hitherto given to the insuring 
public the fullest possible benefit of all the im- 
provements in building construction and of all 
the gains in fire prevention practice for which 
the companies’ own initiative has been to a 
large extent responsible. It is clear, however, 
that there is a point beyond which the propor- 
tion borne by premium income to the amount 
at risk cannot safely be reduced. We should not 
go on indefinitely adding billions of dollars 
every year to the grand total of the insurance 
we have in force and at the same time allowing 
the insurance fund which supports those insur- 
ances to diminish in a relative, if not in an ab- 
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solute sense, unless there are justifiable reasons. 
Accordingly, I desire to urge upon the mem- 
bers of the National Board a careful study of 
the causes that are operating to depress our 
average premium rate for each $100 of insur- 
ance, with a view to ascertaining as quickly as 
possible whether some, at least, of these causes 
are based upon conditions which warrant the 
continued lowering of the average rate. Many 
classes of risks which are subject to an in- 
ordinately high burning ratio should not be per- 
mitted’ to enjoy credits which belong to those 
classes where modern construction and protec- 
tin demand full consideration. 

This brief summarization of what I conceive 
to be the outstanding features of the present 
underwriting situation in this country, as it af- 
fects the stock fire insurance companies, natur- 
ally leads to a somewhat more detailed con- 
sideration of the past year’s activities of the 
National Board, this great cooperative organiza- 
tion which serves the companies not only as a 
common meeting ground for the discussion and 
formulation of business policies of mutual con- 
cern, but also as the organ through which a 
large part of our work in the public interest is 
directed and conducted. While the wise rule 
has been sedulously observed for many years 
that the National Board shall not interfere with 
the business affairs of the individual companies 
and shall exercise no authority or control over 
their operations, it has nevertheless steadily 
grown in influence as the recognized instru- 
mentality through which the companies deal 
with the principal matters which obviously re- 
quire common action. Thus it is chiefly through 
the National Board that direct and beneficial 
contacts are maintained between the companies 
and the public authorities, whether municipal 
authorities charged with the duty of combating 
fires and improving fire conditions in their re- 
spective communities, or legislative bodies un- 
dertaking to enact general laws designed to 
remedy evils causing fire waste as well as those 
affecting fire insurance itself, or, most important 
of all, the insurance departments and commis- 
sioners of the several states. Again, it is a 
function of the National Board to supervise the 
activities of the engineering staff employed at 
the companies’ expense for the service of in- 
spection and advice which is given without 
charge to American cities and towns. The Na- 
tional Board is also the medium through which 
the companies have given all needed support 
to the work of fire-protection and fire-preven- 
tion testing and investigation, the practical 
carrying out of which is principally entrusted 
to the trained experts of the Underwriters’ La- 
boratories with its constantly enlarged and im- 
proved equipment for conducting experiments 
of the most elaborate kind in this field. Nor is 
this all, for the companies are looking more 
and more to the National Board to study under- 
writing problems that are national in scope, 
like the grave problem of incendiarism and ar- 
son; and to formulate plans of action calcu- 
lated to remedy the evils from which the prob- 
lems arise. In similar fashion the companies 
are finding it increasingly advantageous to use 
the National Board as their chief organ for the 
all-important work of educating the American 
public with regard to the larger functions of 
fire insurance, the part it plays in supporting 
the entire credit structure of the nation, thereby 
enabling industry and trade to operate continu- 
ously and efficiently, and the methods ad ma- 
chinery it employs in order to give this ines- 
timable service at the lowest possible price. 
Finally, the companies are relying more and 
more upon the National Board to obtain, com- 
pile and disseminate accurate statistical informa- 
tion with respect to all essential aspects of fire 
underwriting in this country, thus providing the 
fact of country-wide experience needed by the 
companies in determining their own underwrit- 
ing practice and policies. 

How conscientiously and how fruitfully the 
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officers of the National Board, the members of 
its committees and its staff have labored during 
the past year to achieve valuable results in all 
the directions just indicated will become ap- 
parent to all of you upon careful perusal of the 
committee and other reports submitted at this 
meeting. I could wish that time permited me 
to express in detail in these remarks my own 
appreciation of what has been accomplished by 
each and every one of those who have been thus 
working for our common benefit. For obvious 
reasons, however, I am compelled to confine my- 
self to one or two recent developments in the 
work of the National Board that seem to me 
especially illustrative of the extent to which 
both the public at large and the companies them- 
selves may be the gainers through the Board’s 
activities. 

One of these developments deserving particu- 
lar mention is the remarkably successful pro- 
secution of the campaign planned and directed 
by the Board’s Committee on Incendiarism and 
Arson with the object of lessening the inex- 
cusable fire waste due to these execrable crimes. 
When the combating of these evils, equally 
harmful for the public and for the companies, 
was definitely undertaken, it quickly became ap- 
parent that very serious obstacles had to be 
overcome. For one thing, the laws dealing with 
incendiarism and arson in almost all the states 
were singularly lacking in definiteness and con- 
sistency, to a large extent embodying antiquated 
legal conceptions, and were well-nigh impossible 
to enforce. Then, much confusion of mind ex- 
isted not only among law enforcement officers 
but even among judges in the courts as to the 
true nature of the crimes and the proof required 
for conviction thereof, the result being wide- 
spread reluctance on the part of the public au- 
thorities to undertake prosecutions even in seem- 
ingly flagrant cases. 

The first step taken by the National Board’s 
Committee on Incendiarism and Arson toward 
obtaining effective control over this deplorable 
situation was to have prepared a Model Arson 
Law defining the crimes in question and provid- 
ing penalties therefor in terms consonant with 
present-day conditions. This law has _ been 
promptly welcomed by intelligent legislators all 
over the country. It has already been intro- 
duced in the legislatures of more than forty 
states and it has been enacted into law by 
twenty-four legislatures, with others expected to 
follow suit in the near future. Its adoption 
has in every instance been quickly followed by 
a marked improvement in the entire local situa- 
tion as regards both the number of crimes of 
this kind committed and the energy with which 
the perpetrators of them are prosecuted and 
brought to punishment. 

Another sphere in which the National Board 
has enlarged its activities during the past year 
with excellent results is that of the education 
both of the general public and of our own 
representatives in the field with regard to the 
larger economic significance of fire insurance. 

Having in mind these impressive illustrations 
of what the National Board can accomplish 
when it whole-heartedly undertakes to bring 
about a fundamental change for the better in 
adverse conditions affecting both our own busi- 
ness and the welfare of the community, I feel 
impelled to express some disappointment that 
we have not yet succeeded in finding a method 
to which all the member companies can agree 
for obtaining effective control over what is 
generally conceded to be the principal remain- 
ing cause of waste and loss in the conduct of 
American fire insurance. I refer, of course, to 
the adjustment of losses, which for many years 
has been a source of great concern to all com- 
pany executives. 

I cannot pass from the subject of the con- 
trol of wastes in our business without speaking 
briefly, as my predecessors in this office re- 
peatedly have done of a form of waste which 
is beyond our control, but which nevertheless 


it is our plain duty to protest against. whenever 
we have the opportunity. I mean the burden 
of economically unjustifiable taxation imposed 
upon the business of the stock fire insurance 
companies by the States—a burden which grows 
from year to year notwithstanding the fact that 
the companies’ annual tax contributions long 
since far exceeded the cost to the States of 
maintaining their insurance departments (the 
original purpose of the taxation), putting the 
companies and their policyholders of all ranks 
of life in the position of providing millions of 
dollars for the construction of roads and public 
buildings, and a wide variety of other govern- 
mental objects which by no conceivable reas- 
oning can be held to be a proper charge on 
property owners incurring the necessary ex- 
pense of insuring themselves against loss by 
fire. In 1927 this taxation already represented 
no less than 3.25 per cent of the sum-total of 
all the net fire and lightning premiums written 
by the companies in the National Board, and 
the showing for 1928 is even worse, since the 
ratio of taxes to net premiums written last year 
rose to 3.88 per cent, or 8 1/3 per cent, of the 
companies’ entire underwriting expense. When 
due account is taken of the heavy cost to the 
companies of the national services in the public 
interest which they maintain, and of their un- 
remitting successful efforts to reduce the cost 
of fire insurance for the entire American people, 
the essential injustice of the grossly excessive 
taxes they are now required to pay becomes all 
the more apparent. Let us never forget that we 
are in duty bound to seek every possible means 
of effecting such a change in public opinion on 
the subject that legislators will be compelled 
before long to correct this injustice. Let us 
support to the utmost the only true principle of 
insurance taxation, which has been embodied in 
the following resolution adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States: 

“Special State taxes now levied on policy- 
holders through insurance companies should not 
be considered as a source of general revenue, 
but should be reduced to the total in each State 
which will adequately support such State’s de- 
partmental supervision, and a uniform principle 
of taxing the holders of insurance should be 
adopted throughout the States.” 

In concluding these remarks I desire to state 
that in my opinion what has already been 
achieved by the National Board, acting as the 
co-operative organ of the stock fire insurance 
companies of the nited States, affords the most 
convincing proof that we have in this associa- 
tion an instrumentality through which the re- 
markable progress of American stock fire in- 
surance in the direction of steadily increasing 
efficiency and breadth of service to the public 
may be continued indefinitely. The National 
Board embodies to a pre-eminent degree two 
conceptions of incalculable value to our busi- 
ness, namely, that of resolution in dealing with 
the common problems which arise in the course 
of our affairs, and that of steadfast co-opera- 
tion among our member companies for the bet- 
terment of external and internal conditions af- 
tecting us. So long as we are dominated by 
the spirit of these conceptions we may look for- 
ward with confidence to a continuous strength- 
ening of the position of the stock fire insurance 
companies from the standpoint both of business 
success and of public appreciation. 
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National Association, and he hoped to see that 
percentage increased. 

The evolution of casualty insurance was the 
subject of an excellent talk made by A. Dun- 
can Reid, of the Globe Indemnity Co., of New- 
ark, given on page 35 of this issue. 
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